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The “National” Opera-house, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the Public. 


all the buildings 
which in an incom. 
plete state now 
stand thereon; while 
the whole of the 
second year’s rental 
of that land deposited 
by the terms of the 
contract with the 
Metropolitan Board 
is forfeited to them, 
or to the Board 
acting on behalf of 
the ratepayers above 
mentioned. It is 
doubtless in the 
memory of the public 
that since this same 
land was transferred 
to Mr. Mapleson and 
the new building 
commenced, a war 
cf words has been carried on in some of the daily 
newspapers, strong charges have been made in 
barely unequivocal language in the House of 
Commons, and an under.current of scandal 
has kept the waves of contemplation and ex- 
pectation in perpetaal movement, without, how- 
ever, becoming boisterous or rough. From the 
very beginning the undertaking appears not to 
have thrived; yet the whole story of it, as a 
matter of principle both in the tendering for, and 
the letting of, metropolitan land, is one of extreme 
importance to many classes of the public: we 
will therefore endeavour to state, as shortly as 
possible, the facts of the case. 

In the month of November, 1873, the Metro. 
politan Board of Works advertised for tenders 
from any persons desirous of taking on building 
lease two plots of land between the Victoria 
Embankment and Cannon-row. According to 
Sir James Hogg, only one tender was received, 
and it was declined. On the 15th of Angust, 
1874, an advertisement appeared in our colamns 
re-inviting tenders for the same land; and the 
following words formed part of the notice :— 
“The Metropolitan Board of Works hereby give 
notice that they will be prepared, on Monday, 
the 28th of September, 1874, to open tenders 
from persons who may be disposed to take on 
building lease for 80 years, two plots of land, 
situate between the Victoria Embankment and 
Cannon-row, Westminster.” The advertisement 





of about 16,278 superficial feet, and an area of 
ground to be laid out as a garden only, of about 
10,725 superficial feet.” Plot 2 was described as 
having a building area of about 20,100 super. 
ficial feet, and an area of garden ground of about 
12,630 ft. Several responses to this invitation 
were received, we believe, and a tender made 
by Mr. Balmer (and, we think, others with 
him), amounting to 3,0001. per annum, was 
accepted by the Board. This sum, acoording to 
Sir James Hogg, was in excess of the Suverin- 
tending Architeot’s estimate. The tender, asis the 
custom, was made upon a printed form supplied 
by the Board, and containing, besides a plan 
of the land, the conditions of the contract. It 
is asserted that no copies of that “ Form of 
Tender” and “Conditions” are extant, but we 
happen at the present moment to have one well- 
thumbed copy of the same lying before us. The 
plan annexed to that form of tender also lies 
before us. The two plots of land are distinctly 
indicated, and the division between the portion 
to be devoted to building and the portion to be 
devoted to garden is made by pink and green 
colours, by figures, and by a line marked “ line 
of building frontage.” Clause 7 of the “ Condi. 
tions ” says,—“ The intended lessee shall not 
erect or maintain on that part of the plot which 
is coloured green on the plan hereto annexed any 
building or erection whatever, but shall lay out 
and at all times maintain the same part as an 
ornamental garden or shrubbery, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board.” Every person who tendered 


and for which a much smaller sum than it was really 
worth had been perforce accepted. He asked 
permission to build upon the space stipulated 
in the contract to be left as public garden, and 
he offered in compensation to leave a passage, 
of 15 ft. in width, on either flank of the new 
building, for the use of the public,— passages, in 
fact, which were absolutely necessary in order 
to afford access to the various parts of the sug- 
gested theatre. In the month of April, 1875, 
the Works and General Purposes Committee 
| reported to the Metropolitan Board as follows :— 
_“ Your committee have reasons to believe that 
| the proposed alteration in the plan will not be 
, objected to on bebalf of the Government, and 
| provided the intended streets are increased in 
width from 15 ft. to 20ft.” The recommenda. 
tion was adopted. On September 7th, 1875, the 
first brick of the new edifice was laid, in the 
presence of a distinguished lady, whose melan- 
choly death is but just announced; and on the 
16th of December following the first stone was 
formally placed by the Dake of Edinburgh. 

Now, a question has been put to us by a corre- 
spondent which has been probably more than 
once asked by those gentlemen who tendered 
for the land, and who were outbid by Mr. Bulmer. 
The question is: Whether, when the restriction 
which affected the letting of the land was 
removed by the discretionary power of the 
Board, and with the consent of the Government, 
the two plots ought not to have been put up 
again to public tender? According to the 








for those two plots was bound by those condi. 


for building purposes,—a restriction which | 
seriously diminished the value of the property. 
Mr. Balmer, the lessee accepted by the Board, | 
did not make use of his acquisition : he sold his | 
right—according to a statement made in Parlia. 
ment, for 10,0001. premiam—to Mr. Mapleson, | 
and he asked permission of the Board to make 
the necessary transfer. This, after Mr. Bulmer 
had fulfilled the preliminary conditions of the 
contract, was granted ; and Mr. Mapleson became 
the lessee of the two plote, subject to the condi. 
tions under which the lease of them was granted 
to Mr. Balmer. 

Mr. Mapleson’s intention to erect a new opera- 
house was well known. A certain number of 
architects sent him designs for the building ; he 
chose two, which, by a mere fluke, happened 
to be, one, the work of a member of the Board, 
and the other, that of his friend, Mr. Phipps. 
We say a mere fluke, because Sir James Hogg 
explained in the House of Commons that Mr. 
F. H. Fowler, the member of the Board, sent his 
design“ under an initial,” and was taken by sur. 
prise on learning that it had been accepted. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Mapleson or his agents ex- 
plained to the Board that he could not build his 
Opera-house if he were compelled to comply with 
the restriction under which the land had been let,* 





original notice of the Metropolitan Board iv. 


tions, and made his price in accordance with the | viting the public to tender, the two plots com. 
fact that only a portion of the land could be used prised an area of building land amounting to 


about 36,378 ft.; and an area of garden-ground 
(upon which no building was to be put, but 
which, on the contrary, the intended lessee was 
to maintain for public use during eighty years) 
amounting to 23,355 ft. In consideration for 
being allowed to build upon this garden area, Mr. 
Mapleson gave to the public two inevitably neces- 
sary passages, containing an area of 11,920 ft., 
in compensation for the 23,355 ft. which, accord. 
ing to his contract, he and his heirs were to 
maintain as @ public garden for eighty years,— 
the 11,920 ft. being given to the public to main, 
tain at the public expense. Nor was Mr. Maple- 
son asked to make any additional payment for 
the surplus,—about 11,435 superficial feet,— 
which he obtained. 

We will put the question in another way. Two 
plots of land containing 36,000 superficial feet 
of building-ground and 23,000 superficial feet of 
garden-ground were let for eighty years at an 
annual rental of 3,000. After the letting, the 
Metropolitan Board allowed the lessee to devote 
the whole 59,000 ft. to building purposes minus 
12,000 ft. given to the public for roadways. 





to build ee ene land had been 

, Were purchased by Mr. Mapleson. This is only 

and an early instance of the strange method 

by the Board. The two houses ought to have been 

before the land was offered to ic tender. An 
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would be curious, moreover, to know the name of that 
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continued :—" Plot 1 comprises a building area 


Cannon-row. ‘These, after the consent of the Board 


shrewd person who secured or who owned those two 
houses before the advent of a lessee of the two plots, 
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Might not those who tendered unsuccessfally 
against Mr. Balmer have offered more than 
3,0001. per annum for the two plots freed from 
the restriction caused by the obligation, due 
to Parliamentary enactment, to maintain a 
public garden for eighty years upon two-fifths of 
the plots in question ? 

We say Parliamentary enactment, and we 
have it on the authority of Sir James Hogg, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Board, that the 
Board’s discretionary powers in this matter 
were subject to the approval of her Majesty’s 
Board of Works. This opens out another 
question. If the Metropolitan Board can at 
discretion build upon land which is the property 
of the public, what is to prevent her Majesty’s 
Bosrd from building upon that part of the 
Crown land on the Embankment which is aleo 
the property of the public, and by indubitable 
authority ? 

We must again weary our readers with facts. 
On the 8th of July, 1870, Mr. W. H. Smith re- 
ferred, in his place in Parliament, to the long 
series of negotiations and Royal Commissions 
which preceded the Act of 1862, and which 
produced the Thames Embankment more than 
did the operations of any distinct body of 
men. In that year a Select Committee sat on 
the Bill of Mr. Cowper-Temple, aud then, to 
quote Mr. W. H. Smith, though the Metropoli- 
tan Board was represented by counsel, one 
interest was entirely unrepresented,—that of 
the metropolitan yers. The question at 
issue was whether a block of Government offices 
should be built upon land which, ostensibly the 
property of the Crown, was really land reclaimed 
from the Thames at the expense of the rate- 
payers. A clause in Mr. Cowper.Temple’s Bill 
ran as follows :— 

“ That after payment had been made to the Crown for 
the foreshore, and to the Conservators of the Thames, all 
land which lay between the property of ordinary owners 
and the foreshore of the river was vested in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who were charged with the daty 
of maintaining it for ever as land for the purpose of public 
recreation and amusement,” and further, that “all open 
spaces possible were to be retained in the metropolis.” 

We are quoting from “ Hansard,” and we urge 
that when the Metropolitan Board drew the 
* line of building frontage” upon the plan of 1874, 
to which we have referred, it zimply and honestly 
carried out the spirit of the law of 1862, and the 
precedent of 1870. In that year last-named, an 
humble address was suggested for presentation 
to the Queen, which the Government of Messrs. 
Gladstone and Lowe resisted, but which was 
carried by a msjority of fifty members, amongst 
whom were eeveral members of the 


public offices be erected on the portion of the 
Embankment which has been reclaimed from the 
river at the cost of the metropolitan ratepayers, 
and it especially referred to the Crown land. 
Now, the “garden area” of the two plots 
between the Embankment and Cannon-row, to 
which we have been referring, is really land 
reclaimed from the river at the expense of the 
ratepayers, and though, at the present moment, 
it is a small spot, isolated from existing public 
gardens, it may notalways be so. It skirts that 
part of the Crown land reciaimed by the rate. 
payers from the Thames, and if,as is not im- 
probable, a scheme to which we have recently 
alluded is carried out, the garden area in ques- 
tion will be immensely useful in adding to the 
recreation grounds of the le. 

It will be in the remembrance of our readers 
that we made a practical conclusion to “The 
Story of the Government Offices” by submitting 
a block plan for buildings to be erected upon the 
site of Whitehall Palace. We kept to the front- 
age laid down by the law, and originally approved 
by the Metropolitan Board; and if public offices 
be built on the Embankment it is almost in- 


revert, at the conclusion of their leases, to the 
Crown, or more properly the nation. The public 
garden, a part of which already existe, will then 
extend from the angle of Whitehall-place to the 
farthest boundary of the Crown land at the 
angle of Richmond terrace, and thereby 
public portion of the two plots of land on which 
the foundations of an Opera-house now rest 
will form the proper continuation of 


F 


. | Ceremonious state of the old 


unfinished and fragmentary appearance of the 
buildings fronting Bridge-street and Westminster 
Bridge. 

It is now within the power of the Metropolitan 
Board, with the consent of her Majesty’s Board 
of Works, to secure respect for the provisions, 
as well as the letter, of an Act of Parliament. 
On the other hand, it ie equally within their 
power to obtain for the ratepayers of the 
metropolis an adequate sum for the rental 
per annam of 59,000 superficial feet of building 
land, in a most prominent position, du 
eighty years. We repeat, if the sum of 3, 
per annum was easily obtained for a superficies 
of 36,000 ft., saddled with an expensive restrio- 
tion, surely a superficies of 59,000 ft. minus that 
restriction, and plus a noble on the 
Victoria Embankment, must be at least 
5,0001. a year. 

We have alladed, in preceding articles, to our 


the method employed by | home 


misgivings concerning 

the Metropolitan Board in letting land by tender, 
The distrust felt by several who tendered, and 
by several who, in consequence, did not tender, 
for the land on Northamberland-avenue is no 
secret; nor is a certain circumstance connected 
with a building now in course of erecticn there at 
all likely toallay probably an unfounded suspicion. 
By a wholesome rale, enforced by the Metro. 
polis Local Management Act, 1863, section 64,— 
“ No officer or servant of the Board shall, in any 
wiee be concerned or interested in any contract 
or work made with, or executed for, such Board.” 
Bat gentlemen specially engaged in building 
operations are prominent members of the Metro- 
politan Board, and no artificial rule of morality 
can prevent men from being iaterested in matters 
which they may be altimately called upon to 
control in a professional capacity. Further, it 
cannot have escaped our readers that, in con- 
nexion with the proceedings which we have im- 
perfectly described, there is more than one refe- 
rence to “the consent of the Government” ; 
and that to all “ Government” 
bas consented to approve just the contrary to 
what Parliament bas enacted. Like “The Story 
of the Government Offices,” this story of the 
Opera-house seems to call for some one,— 
some particular individual poesessing, unlike 
a Department or a Board, both a soul and a 
body,—to whom the metropolitan 

particular, and the British public generally, can 
appeal for redress, or point ibility. We 
tremble often lest some new should 
conceal a fresh public monstrosity; we some. 
times wonder, almost in despair, if amongst the 
obligations under which the owners and builders 
of new edifices are placed with regard to Parlia. 
ment, the Metropolitan Board, and their imme- 
diate neighbours, there be any which they ly 
owe to the growing taste, the improved i 

seer Baars the acknowledged rights of the 
peop 








ST. JAMES’S.STREET. 


Pang Tonics aioe te cout lounging- 
place of L or nearly 200 years, 
and when Pall-mal! was a small! street of little 
accouct St. James’s-street was the site of the 
chocslate-bouses and olabs that gave a special 


other street can compare with it in regard to its | i 


thronging associations with the great of past 
days, Mr. Frederick Locker has 
several of theee in his lively lines beginning,— 
“ 8t. James’s-street, of classic fame ! 
The finest people throng it! 
St. James’s-street? I know the name! 
I thiok I’ve pass’d along it! 
Why that’s where Saccharissa sigh’d 
hen Waller read his ditty ; 
Where Byron lived, and Gi 
And Alvaniey was witty.” 

Sir Christopber Wren died in the street 
February 25, 1723, and Pope li 
“at Mr. Digby’s, next door to y* 
y* second terras.” Steele lived 
site Park-place, from 1714 to 
retired to Wales, as Swift 
thousand jaila,” the earl 
were several noblemen. Charles, 
lived here in 1699, as did Henry 
second Dake of Beanfort, and SirThomas 
Lord Viscount Weymouth, in 1708; 
erates ef wen 

om w peculiarities 
scribed by Walpole in a letter to 
She lived in the house now 
Clab-house, and was the last who 
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went out to visit, a 





on each side of her coach, and a second coach, 
with her women attended her. Lady Saffolk 
her niece by marriage, told Walpole that the 
Countess’s daughter-in-law, the Duchess 
Somerset, never sat down before her without 
leave to do so. 

The road which led up to the western wa: 
out of London (now Piccadilly) was first m 
when the hospital of St. James (which preceded 
the palace) was founded by some citizens of Lon- 
years before the Conquest. The Sieur 

, historiographer of France, who came 
over to Charles I.’s court in the suite of Marie de 
Medicis, describes it as a long street in front of 


a 


his and one of his biographers describes 
w Boos’ Fox” as “stratting up and down St. 
James's-street in a suit of French embroidery, 


“ The Campus Martius of St. James’s-street, 

WeaeneaneRecett eavaley pose te apd Sp 

Where Bedohee’s Brace and Weltze's light dragoons, 

Dismount ia files and ogle in platoons ; 
and the statesman Windham relates of himeelf 
and friends that retarning one night from the 
Gousnah Compmnnaihapamenna testis 
throwing stones at other in the 
oranges when they came into St. James’s-street. 
The chief characteristic of this street is to be 
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number of the Tatler (1709), that“ A 
and 
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of gallantry, pleasure, 
be under the article of ‘White's Chocolate- 




















Colonel Lyttelton, brother of Sir George’ 
Lyttelton, wrote, in 1752, the “ Address. 
as the Heine on bis eee hs ee ote 

to members 


of George . When Almack 
his club (afterwards Brooke’s), in 1764, 
the worst gamblers went off there,— 


“From White's we'll move the expensive scene,” 
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” steal stere Dn ees 
he touches's cat, if be rattee's box,” 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr, Fox,” 
One year after the of theclab, Almack 
built the Assembly-rooms now 


Willis’s), and in 1778 Brooks, a wine-merchant 


'| Brooks retired from the t because the 
jolub did not pay, and he in 1782. 
Burke, Garrick, Hame, Horacs Walpole, Gibbon, 
Topham Beauclere, nolds, dan, Wiiber. 
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| house was built at Brooks’s expense from the 


designs of Henry Holland, but soon afterwards 


royal high 
conjunction with his brother the Dake of York) 
Weltzie’s Club on the west side of the street, in 
to the old club. Weltzie was the 
Prince’s cook, and from him Peter Pindar (Dr. 
Wolcot) obtained his chief anecdotes of George III. 
for the “ Lousiad,” &c. Brooks’s has always 
been the rendezvous of the Whigs, and, in spite 
of the Reform Club, it still remains so. A few 
days after Pitt’s first speech in the House of 
Commons on February 26, 1781, Fox brought bim 
into the clab, and in spite of his change in politice, 
he continued a member and paid his subscriptions 

until his death. 
Boodle’s Claob, known as the “ Savoir vivre” 
©. 28) was established soon after Brooks’s. 

ibbon and Wilberforce were both 


members, 
and the first time the latter entered the house | by 


be won twenty-five guineas from the Dake of 


Norfolk. 

Crockford’s (No. 50) was called a clab, and 
such men as the Duke of Wellington, Prince 
Polignac, Talleyrand, Pozzo di Borgo, » 
D’Orsay, aod Horace Twies were members; but 
it was unlike the clabs already noticed, and 
nothing more than a gorgeous “hell.” The mem- 
bers played against the proprietor, who kept the 
bank. John Crockford et kept a small 
fishmonger’s shop in the Strand, near Temple 
Bar. He then became a player at the silver 
hazard.tables and at No. 28, Haymarket, then 
called Dirty Shirt Coffee-house. About 1802 he 
began to bet at Newmarket, and in 1827, he built 
the most splendid “ pomp —— —y aw 
the disposable money men of fashion 
London,” which allowed him to “cash a cheque 
for 100,0001. with as much ease to himself as the 
Bank of England would.” Some members did 
not play, and they were mostly induced to join the 
club by the elegance of the cuisine. Ude, the chef 
of chefs, was cook for a time, and was succeeded 
by Francatelli. The Hon. Gran 


with amusing bea my and insisting Sag there 
were new potatoes, isappeared. He short 
returned with a covered dish in his band, which 
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ford’s was started in Bary-street with the object 
of replacing it. In the year 1849 the house was 
pied by the “M » Naval, and County 
Service Clab,” which 
closed in 1851, Then came the “ Wellington 
Dining-rooms” and the “St. George’s Cl 

and in 1873 the appearance of the 
entirely changed by the substitation 
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Prime Minister’s novel, “ Henrietta’s Temple,” 
first kept a “ hell” in Dake-street, which he 
moved to 26, St. James’s-street, and called 
“The Athenoam.” From the latter house 
he moved to the immediate neighbourhood 
of Crockford. It was once said by an 
admirer of these two men that Crockford was 
the Napoleon and Bond the Wellington of the 
play world. 

modern clubs are much more luxurious 
resorts than the mean houses that satisfied 
our forefathers, but the mansions of Pall- 





around 

ciations that cliog to the Old Thatched House 
Tavern. The name recalls the time when the 
street was but little built upon, and when the 
house iteelf was a wayside inn, with a com. 
mon thatched roof. This tavern was long the 
favourite meeting-place of convival societies. 
The Brothers’ Clab, a literary society, which 
preceded the Scriblerus Clab, consisting of Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Harley, St. John, and the Tory mag- 
nates met here in 1713. The Dilettanti Society, 
established in 1734 by Viscount Harcourt, the 
second Duke of Dorset, Sir Francis Dashwood, 
and other noblemen and gentlemen to the 
nomber of fifty, met here till the house was 
pulled down a few years ago. Fines and penalties 
were here rampant ; thas any member who called 
the Society a clab was fined a guinea, and a 
payment was to be made “on increase of income 

inheritance, legacy, marriege, or preferment.” 
When Lord Grosvenor married Miss Leveson 
Gower he paid five guineas, Lord Sandwich was 
twenty guineas the poorer on account of bis 
accepting the office of Ambassador to the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Babb Dodington 
was mulcted of ten guineas when he was installed 
as Treasurer of the Navy. When Fox was made 
a Lord of the Admiralty he was fined nine 
pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence. 

The Neblemen’s Catch Club, established by 
the nobility and gentry for the improvement of 
vocal harmony, met at the Thatched Honss, in 
1762, and flourished for many years. It wasa 


law that each of the forty-four members should 


possess 5001. a year in land, and sufficient talent 


to take part in a glee. The members dined to- 
gether every Tuesday from January to Juae, and 
twenty-one of the first professional singers were 
admitted as 


members. 
Johnson’s Clab, the Literary Clab or The Clab, 
here from Parsloe’s on February 26, 


removed 
1799, and in 1857 the Royal Society Clab trans- 


ferred their dinners from the Freemasons’ Tavern 


on the removal of the Society from Somerset 


House to Burlington House. The Pow Wow 
Clab, which numbered among its members John 
Hunter, Dr. Baillie, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir 
Everard Home, and Sir Gilbert Blane, held 
monthly meetings at the Thatched House. The 
clab originated with Dr. Patrick Russell, author 
of a work on the ts of India, and an 
intimate friend of John Hanter, who suggested 


party of noblemen and gentlemen at the 
Thatched House, Lord Thurlow, on rising, said, 
“ Asto what the noble lord in the red riband told 
us he had heard in the alehouse,” &c. The poet 
Campbell saw Byron eating a hearty supper of 
meat and drioking a bottle of claret here just after 
he bad left Rogers’s dinner-table, where he would 
condescend to eat nothing but vegetables and 
drink nothing bat water. A part of the tavern 
was cleared away to make room for the Con. 
servative Club and the remainder for the Civil 
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quarters of the Whigs when the Tories frequented 
the Cocoa Tree. I¢ was situated at the south. 
west corner oi the street opposite to the palace, 
and has an interesting history, bat it owes its 
chief glory to the fact that Goldsmith’s remark- 
piece of character painting called the 
liation grew out of some meetings of the 
and his friends in its rooms. 
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Might not those who tendered unsuccessfally 
against Mr. Balmer have offered more than 
3,0001. per annum for the two plots freed from 
the restriction caused by the obligation, due 
to Parliamentary enactment, to maintain a 
public garden for eighty years upon two-fifths of 
the plots in question ? 

We say Parliamentary enactment, and we 
have it on the authority of Sir James Hogg, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Board, that the 
Board’s discretionary powers in this matter 
were subject to the approval of her Majesty’s 
Board of Works. This opens out another 
question. If the Metropolitan Board can at 
discretion build upon land which is the property 
of the public, what is to prevent her Majesty’s 
Board from building upon that part of the 
Crown land on the Embankment which is also 
the property of the public, and by indubitable 
authority ? 

We must again weary our readers with facts. 
On the 8th of Jaly, 1870, Mr. W. H. Smith re- 
ferred, in his place in Parliament, to the long 
series of negotiations and Royal Commissions 
which preceded the Act of 1862, and which 
produced the Thames Embankment more than 
did the operations of any distinct body of 
men. In that year a Select Committee sat on 
the Bill of Mr. Cowper-Temple, and then, to 
quote Mr. W. H. Smith, thongh the Metropoli- 
tan Board was represented by counsel, one 
iaterest was entirely unrepresented,—that of 
the metropolitan ratepayers. The question at 
issue was whether a block of Government offices 
should be built upon land which, ostensibly the 

of the Crown, was really land reclaimed 
from the Thames at the expense of the rate. 
payers. A clause in Mr. Cowper.Temple’s Bill 
ran a8 follows :— 

* That after payment had been made to the Crown for 
the foreshore, and to the Conservators of the Thames, all 
land which lay between the property of ordinary owners 
and the foreshore of the river was vested in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who were charged with the duty 
of maintaining it for ever as land for the purpose of public 
recreation and amusement,” and further, that “all open 
spaces possible were to be retained in the metropolis.” 


We are quoting from “ Hansard,” and we urge 
that when the Metropolitan Board drew the 
*‘ line of building frontage” upon the plan of 1874, 
to which we have referred, it zimply and honestly 
carried out the spirit of the law of 1862, and the 
precedent of 1870. In that year last-named, an 
humble address was suggested for presentation 
to the Queen, which the Government of Messrs. 
Gladstone and Lewe resisted, but which wag 
carried by a msjority of fifty members, amongst 
whom were several mem of the present 
Government. That address prayed that no 
public offices be erected on the portion of the 
Embankment which has been reclaimed from the 
river at the cost of the metropolitan ratepayers, 
and it especially referred to the Crown land. 
Now, the “garden area” of the two plote 
between the Embankment and Cannon-row, to 
which we have been referring, is really land 
reclaimed from the river at the expense of the 
ratepayers, and though, at the moment, 
it is a small spot, isolated from existing public 
gardens, it may notalways be so. It skirts that 
part of the Crown land reciaimed by the rate. 
payers from the Thames, and if,as is not im- 
probable, a scheme to which we have recently 
alluded is carried out, the garden area in ques- 
tion will be immensely useful in adding to the 
recreation grounds of the le. 

It will be in the remembrance of our readers 
that we made a practical conclusion to “The 
Story of the Government Offices” by submitting 
a block plan for buildings to be erected upon 
site = Faomte a = kept to the front. 
age down w, and originally approved 
by the Metropulitan Board ; and if ms tom 
be built on the Embankment it is almost 
oan ony extension of those offices will 

© upon site of Whitehall-gardens 
Richmond-terrace when the houses 7 on i 
revert, at the conclusion of their leases, to 
Crown, or more properly the nation. The pu 
garden, a part of which already existe, will 
extend from the angle of Whitehall-place 
farthest boundary of the Crown land at 
angle of Richmond terrace, and thereby 
public portion of the two plots of land on w 
the foundations of an Opera-house 
will form the proper continuation 
garden. The same can even now be 
continued in front of the building used 
Civil Service Commission, and 
ee 

way. mdi re 
Stephen's ~~ 
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anfinished and fragmentary appearance of the 
buildings fronting Bridge-street and Westminster 
Bridge. 

Its now within the power of the Metropolitan 
Board, with the consent of her Majesty’s Board 
of Works, to secure respect for provisions, 
as well as the letter, of an Act of Parliament. 
On the other hand, it is equally within their 
power to obtain for the ratepayers of the 
metropolis an adequate sum for the rental 
per annam of 59,000 superficial feet of building 
Jand, in a most prominent position, du 
eighty years. We repeat, if the sum of 3, 
per annum was easily obtained for a superficies 
of 36,000 ft., saddled with an expensive restric- 
tion, surely a superficies of 59,000 ft. minus that 
restriction, and plus a noble fron on the 
Victoria Embankment, must be at least 
5,0001. a year. 

We have alladed, in preceding articles, to our 
misgivings 
tbe Metropolitan Board in letting land by tender. 
The distrust felt by several who tendered, and 
by several who, in consequence, did not tender, 
for the land on Northamberland-avenue is no 
secret; nor is a certain circumstance connected 
with a building now in course of erection there at 
all likely toallay probably an unfounded suspicion. 
By a wholesome rale, enforced by the Metro. 
polis Local Management Act, 1863, section 64,— 
“ No officer or servant of the Board shall, in any 
wise be concerned or interested in any contract 
or work made with, or executed for, such Board.” 


operations are prominent members of the Metro- 
politan Board, and no artificial rule of morality 
can prevent men from being interested in matters 
which they may be ultimately called upon to 
control in a professional capacity. Farther, it 


nexion with the proceedings 
perfectly described, there is more than one refe- 
rence to “the consent of the Government”; 
and that to all appearances “ Government” 
has consented to just the contrary to 
what Parliament bas enacted. Like “The Story 


ment, the Metropolitan i 
diate neighbours, there be any which they 
owe to the growing taste, the improved 
tions, and the acknowledged rights of 








ST. JAMES’S.STREET. 


Bony suet has been the eae lounging- 
place of London Society nearly 200 years, 
and when Pali-mal! was a small street of litt 
account St. James’s-street was the site of 
chocslate-housee and olabs that gave a i 
character to this part of town. Probably no 
other street can compare with it in regard to its 
thronging associations with the great of past 
days, Mr. Frederick Looker has 
several of these in his lively lines beginning,— 
“ St. James’s-street, of classic fame ! 
The finest people throng it! 
St. James’s-street? I know the name ! 
I thiok I’ve pase’d along it ! 
Why that’s where Saccharissa sigh’d 
hen Waller read his ditty ; died, 


Where Byron lived, and Gi 
Christopher Wren died in 


shee 


And Alvanley was witty.” 
street on 





concerning the method employed by | home 





on each side of her coach, and a second coach, 
with her women attended her. 
her niece by marriage, told Walpole that the 
Countess’s daughter-in-law, the Duchess of 
Somerset, never sat down before her without 
leave to do so. 

The road which led up to the western way 
out of London (now Piccadilly) was first made 


don, a few years before the Conquest. The Siear 
de la Serre, of France, who came 
over to Charles I.’s court in the suite of Marie de 
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“From White's we'll move the expensive scene,” 


and the remaining members were jealous of the 
luawts wee ee 
an , asking him to put the Marquis 
of Kidawe up to's cmntlinde bes e@ted, " Teiee 
care he is not first at Almack’s, as that 
hi ." The list of cele- 
men who have been members would be a 
bat a few names may be mentioned 
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iy. King-street 
Willis’s), and in 1778 Brooks, a wine-merchant 


and money - lender, took Almack’s Club, and 


| house was built at Brooks’s expense from the 


| Brooks retired from the 
jelub did not pay, and he died poor in 1782. 
| Burke, Garrick, Hame, Horaos Walpole, Gibbon, 
| Topham Beauclere, nolds, Sheridan, Witber- 


| George Selwyn, Danning, the Dake of Queens- 


‘| were members. On one occasion two friends of 
bers} the Prince’s were blackballed, which so offended 
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Prime Minister’s novel, “ Henrietta’s Temple,” 
first a “hell” in Dake-street, which he 
moved to 26, St. James’s-street, and called 
“The Athenwam.” From the latter house 
he moved to the immediate neighbourhood 
of Crockford. It was once said by an 
admirer of these two men that Crockford was 
the Napoleon and Bond the Wellington of the 
play world. 

The modern clabs are much more luxurious 
resorts than the mean houses that satisfied 
our forefathers, but the mansions of Pall- 
mall and St. James’s-street will probably never 
gather around themselves a tithe of the asso- 
that cling to the Old Thatched House 


removed it to St. James’s-street. The old house 
in Pall Mall continued to be occupied as a club, 
and was known as “Goosetrees.” The new 


designs of Henry Holland, but soon afterwards 
ment because the 


berry, and George IV. (when Prince of Wales) 


his royal highness, that in 1788 he founded (in 
conjunction with his brother the Duke of York) 
Weltzie’s Club on the west side of the street, in 
opposition to the old club. Weltzie was the 
Prince’s cook, and from him Peter Pindar (Dr. 
Wolcot) obtained his chief anecdotes of George III. 
for the “Lousiad,” &c. 
been the rendezvous of the Whigs, and, in spite 
of the Reform Club, it still remains so. A few 
days after Pitt’s first speech in the House of 
Commons on February 26, 1781, Fox brought him 
Ss ccnatsaal e csaaterdnih path oie ethecetations 


favourite meeting-place of convival societies. 
The Brothers’ Clab, a literary society, which 
preceded the Scriblerus Clab, consisting of Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Harley, St. John, and the Tory mag- 
nates met here in 1713. The Dilettanti Society, 
established in 1734 by Viscount Haroourt, the 
of Dorset, Sir Francis Dashwood, 

other noblemen and gentlemen to the 
nomber of fifty, met here till the house was 
pulled down a few years ago. Fines and penalties 
were here rampant ; thas any member who called 
the a clab was fined a guinea, and a 


it 
F 


Boodle’s Club, known as the “ Savoir vivre” 
No, 28) was established soon after Brooks's. 


end twenty-five guineas from the Dake of 

Crockford’s (No. 50) was called a clab, and 
such men as the Dake of Wellington, Prince 
Polignac, beep tesa Pozzo di Borgo, Esterhazy, 
D’Orsay, and Horace Twies were members; but 
it was unlike the clubs already noticed, and 


more than a a Lord of the Admiralty he was fined nine 


pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence. 

The Neblemen’s Catch Club, established by 
the nobility and gentry for the improvement of 
vocal harmony, met at the Thatched House, in 
1762, and flourished for many years. It wasa 
law that each of the forty-four members should 
possess 5001. a year in land, and sofficient talent 
to take part in a glee. The members dined to- 
gether every Tuesday from January to Juae, and 
twenty-one of the first professional singers were 
admitted as honorary members. 

Johnson’s Clab, the Literary Clab or The Clab, 
removed here from Parsloe’s on February 26, 
1799, and in 1857 the Royal Society Clab trans- 
ferred their dinners from the Freemasons’ Tavern 


clab or with Dr. Patrick Russell, suthor 
of ts of India, and an 
intimate friend of John Hunter, who suggested 


8, 
fell to a member he should treat the dinner party 
to champagne. Sir Astley Cooper gave the 
whole club a dinner on being made a baronet in 
1821. In 1830 it was found that so many of the 
old associates had died off that the survivors 
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mining and other speculations. 
sabi on hae bate accelerated by fears as to the 
issue of the“ Derby.” The club-house was sold, 
and on the closure of the old claba Janior Crock. 
ford’s was started in Bary-street with the object 
of replacing it. In the year 1849 the house was 
occupied by the “ M , Naval, and County 
Service Clab,” which a short life, and was 
closed in 1851. Then came the “ Wellington 


man Mr} noblemen and gentlemen at the 
House, Lord Thurlow, on rising, said, 
“ Asto what the noble lord in the red riband told 
ine forme ecard eas Meer The wn 
Campbell saw eating a hearty supper 

ante dil Gtiating a Wettle of ddesds vere ferrulter 
he had left 's dinner-table, where he would 
cond eat nothing but vegetables and 
drink nothing but water. A part of the tavern 
was cleared away to make room for the Con- 
servative Club and the remainder for the Civil 
Service Club, which afterwards changed its 


quarters of the Whigs when the Tories frequented 
the Cocoa Tree. It was situated at the south. 
west oi the street opposite to the palace, 
and an interesting history, bat it owes its 
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Before conclading we have still to mention a 
few noteworthy houses, such as Pero’s Bagnio 
(No. 63, now Fenton’s Hotel), a fashionable 
bath-house set up about the year 1699; Siam’s, 
an Icdian house kept by @ Mrs. Siam for the 
sale of teas, shawls, and Indian toys, which is 
mentioned by Southerne, Cibber, and other 
writers of Queen Anne’s time; and Felix Row- 
land, the hairdresser’s little shop, where he made 
a fortane by the sale of macassar oi!, which 
nestled beneath the front of the old Thatched 
House Tavern. 

In Horace Walpole’s time, No. 62 was a 
favourite lounge of the men of fashion, who went 
to the shop of Mrs. Elizabeth Neale, the queen 
of applewomen, to learn the news,— 

“ There at one glance, the royal eye shall meet 

Each varied beauty of St. James’s-street ; 
Stout Talbot there shall ply with hackney chair, 
And patriot Betty fix her fruit-shop there.” 

She died on the 30:h of August, 1797, aged 
sixty-seven, at her house in Park-place, fourteen 
yeara after she had retired from business. 
Gillray lived at No. 29, and from his window 
watched the men he was s0 successfal in cari- 
catoring. His prints were exhibited in the shop 
below, which was kept by his indulgent landlady, 
Miss Humphry. These prints 80 
great a crowd that the pedestrian was often 
forced to quit the pavement for the carriage-way 
as he passed the house. From an upstairs win- 
dow Gillray threw himself, in a fit of insanity, 
and he died of the wonnds then received. 

John Sherwin, the engraver, lived in St. 
Jamee’s-street, and here in 1782 he painted, 
engraved, and published a glorious portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons, in the character of the Grecian 
Daughter. J.T. 8mitb, the author of “A Book 
for a Rainy Day,” relates how he as boy assisted 
Sherwin by pulling up and down the blinds, so 
as to throw the great actress into different lights. 
Mach more might be added about the loungers 
in this street, and such inhabitants as Gibbon, 
who lodged at the house of Elmsley, the book- 
seller, afterwards pulled down to make room for 
the Conservative Club; bat a book could easily 
be filled with the history of the street that looks 
down upon the royal palace of St. James. No 
more characteristic view is to be seen in London 
than that which meets the eye as one stands at 
the Piccadilly end of the street. There is here 
a remarkable mixture of architectural effects, 
and plain houses with red tiled roofs join on to 
the palatial fronts of the clubs, the old gate at 
the bottom filling up the view with happy effect. 








CURRENT CONVERSATION.* 


S1iit speaking of the “Model Bye.laws” 
issued by the Local Government Board :— 

With REsPECT TO Party-WALLs the suggested 
amendments are of little if any importance, 
To continue our comparison with the French 
capital, the laws of the mitoyenneté are there 
very strict. No flues whatscever are per- 
mitted within s party wall; they may be 
bailt agaicst it, but the whole average thick. 
ness of 18 English inches, or thereabouts, must 
remain solid and intact from the foundations 
to a certain distance above the external line 
of the roof. There are relatively fewer party- 
walls in Paris than in London, for the 
narrow frontages of houses in this capital 
are unknown in Paris; and, obviously, thick 
party-walls from which flues and fireplaces are 
entirely excluded would be too extravagant in 
houses of 20 ft. or 25 ft. frontage. Bat in spite 
of what is averred to the contrary, party-walls 
in England and even in London are often 
subjected to much contemptuous manipula- 
tion by persons who, in a laudable desire to 
economise room, forget that they are i 
tke law. The fine of one house is brought up 
in &@ party-wall to within 4} in. of the inside 
of the other; and there are cases where in the 
fireplaces only half a brick separates one house 
from another. The “ recessing” of party-walls 
is here also permitted under certain conditions, 
so that though 18 in. and even 23 in. may be the 
official thickness, large portions of a party-wall in 
a large building may be made much thinner, and 
with the consent of authority. The “ Model Byce 
laws” do not attempt to obtain the immunity 
from sharp practice which the Paris laws of 
mnitoyenneté secure. Though one bye-law forbids 
any opening to be made or left ina party-wall,— 
and thus prevents the creation of lights,—another 
permite recesses both in party and external walls, 





* Bee p. 970, ante, 


provided the back of the recess be 9 in. thick, 
and that an arch be turned at every story over 
such recess. The English rules for party-walle 
may perhaps be deemed sufficient w houses 
both in and out of London continue to bearranged 
on the vertical plan of habitation; but if the 
erection of private dwellings of broad frontage 
and extreme height,— upon the horizontal 
system,—be imminent in Central London it 
may be convenient to inquire into the Parisian 


formula of mitoyennefé and the practice of 
maintaining a certain thickness of material 
perpendicalarly between each block. 


Tae Free Crecutation oF Arr around, and 
the ventilation within, a new building are 
touched upon in the suggested bye-laws; and 
perhaps it is too much to expect that any law 
or series of laws will ever provide a complete 
remedy for the suffocating process which slowly 
but surely attacks an island of old houses in the 
heart of the metropolis. are say, twenty 
private dwellings have been built upon a 
triangular or an oblong piece of land, s0 
that the internal yard, divided the 
twenty dwellings, is effectually hemmed in on 
all sides to a height of say 40 ft. The dwellings 
change hands, the use and character of the 
streets surrounding them change with the 
deterioration of the neighbouring highways. 
The private houses become shops; the floors 
over are let to lodgers as sets of chambers, 
as business offices, as warehouses, or as resi- 
denoes for small families. An extra story is 
added to one house; the neighbours follow 
the example, and soon the internal yard is more 
thoroughly enclosed by the walls and roofs of 
houses some 50 ft. or even 60 ft. high. Then 
the yard of onc house receives a flat roof, with 
a skylight over; the extra ground-floor room is 
invaluable, and the neighbours are not slow to 
make use of the open space at the back of each 
house. Then leases fall in, and perhaps a 
“limited” company takes half a dozen houses 
at one corner of the triangle, and covers the 
whole of the ground.space occupied ori ly by 
the six yards of the six houses, not with a one- 
story building rising simply to the height of 
the —_ i Rig a some 30 ft. 
or 40 igh. is is arrangement 
with adjoining and opposite ren A, The com- 
pany does not build a new building; it simply 
makes an addition to an old one, for that 
reason it is possible to block, bit by bit, the 


larger part of the interior of an island of old | stantial 


houses, This has been going on for 
years, and it is still going on in around 
highways like the Strand and Piccadilly, so that 
often the back rooms of London houses receive 
air which, without absolutely stagnating, circu. 
lates and re-circulates within a certain confined 
space,—a throngh draught being impossible 
Neither the actual Building Acts nor the “ Model 
Bye-laws ” with this constantly-recurring 
difficulty ; and, as far as we can perceive, there 
seems to be nothing to prevent new buildings 
being erected in such a manner as to t 
the free draught of air in the internal yards. 
We should like to see some legislation directed 
against the practice of entirely closing an island 
of houses, thereby obstructing the admission to 
back rooms of fresh air, except, perhaps, that 
which can descend from between the chimneys 
and roofs. All that the “ Model Bye-laws ” dois to 
prescribe a certain amount of open both 
before and behind a new building, suggest 
that no alteration or addition shall at any future 
time diminish the extent of that open space. 


Waite tue Apmission oF Arr to the required 
clear space of 3 in. between the under-side of the 
joists, beneath the lowest story of a building, 
and the upper surface of the asphalte or concrete 
which covers the site is the substance of a bye- 
law, nothing is said of the time-honoured custom 
of admitting air between the slender joists, be- 
tween the unjointed boarding, and the cracked 
¢ at of ceiling which forms the horizontal division 
of domestic buildings in London, and, indeed, in 
Eagland generally. Perhaps one bye.law, if taken 
liverally, would partly prevent such floor venti- 
I,tion : by it the open space inside any partition, 
or between the joists, in any wall, is to be stopped 
with brickwork, concrete, pugging, or other in- 
combustible material at every floor and ceiling. 
This, of course, is what is always done in good 
building; but we should like to see a clause 
: to fill up with 
concrete or pugging the space between each 
joist over the whole surface of each floor division. 


whereby it would be com 





It is just this space, ventilated, as it usually is, 


metropol 
management; no mention of it occurs in the 
“ Model Bye-laws.” New houses, intended to be 
let in “ flate” or in separate sets of rooms, are 
in course of erection; many have not only 
filled with 


the f :—that, bachelors, families, 
or groups of individuals, inbabit a building coa- 
taining more than 125,000 cubical feet of space, 
the floors of lobbies, corridors, passages, landings, 
and flights of staire,—the horizontal party 
divisions generally,—shall consist of inflammable 
materials; and unless sete of chambers or 
“ flate” cover 3,600 ft. square in area they are 
not to be divided by party walls, party arches, or 

is nothing suggested in the 


, fifty, ten, years ago,—and this year,— 
divided and divide the drawing and di rooms 
from the bedrooms of a suburban vil No 


ase of “stone or any other fireproof 

the “Model Bye.laws” prescribe stone (it 
may bo infemmahio Nennmenn, 7; S00. sae 

most perishable sandstone) as the 

material for a template, block or slab, on which 
still more treacherous iron is to be laid. We 
repeat that the British constructor has not yet 
succeeded in making an ordinary and a cheap 


Material”; Builder, 
on Building,” same 


id 





* Bee ‘Concrete as a Buildin 
vol, xxxiv., zi 502; also “A 
volume, p. 1160, third column, 











Oct. 6, 1877.] 


party-floor division, even as imperfect as that 
which has long secured to the Parisian almost 
immunity from fire; and this is due, perhaps, as 
much to the predominance of native legislation 
as to the absence of native plaster or gypsum. 





, Listen to Captain Suaw:* “No fireman has 
ever seen a stone stair escape when subjected to 
much heat”; “ no internal wall supported on 
iron can be relied on where there is much heat ” ; 
“at the present moment (1876) may be seen at 
the corner of two streets a new building, recently 
erected, 90 ft. long, 24 ft. deep, and from 70 ft. 
to 80 ft. high, supported entirely on iron colamns 
without any wall, wood, or brick work reaching 
to the ground along the whole line of front. At 
the ordinary temperature of from 600° to 700° 
Fahrenheit, the whole building must inevitably 
fall down, and such a temperature could easily be 
created by the combustion of a small quantity of 
furniture.” In fact, as we have rarely of late 
years ceased to reiterate, not only does rigorous 
custom, both in public and private baildings, 
make the task of a London fireman one of a 
needlessly dangerous character; but even the 
law of this country is ranged on the side of the 
destroyer. We fail to perceive that the “ Model 
Bye-laws,” from which undoubtedly a revised 
Building Act will soon spring, attempt to open 
the difficulty of fireproof construction. One or 
two expensive varieties of stone resist fire; but 
no structure is fireproof, or even fire-resisting, 
which depends for support upon ordinary stone 
or naked iron. Concrete composed of materiais 
which have already passed through the fire, well- 
burnt bricks and plaster, are fire-resisting ; in- 
deed, to all purposes, fireproof. The framers of 
Building Acts and model bye-laws should really 
make a note of things generally known. 


WHEN A NEW Bit vpon Buripine is pre. 
sented to Parliament it would be well if the 
framers of it would try not only to simplify, but 
to combine the past laws, injunctions, and re- 
strictions, which now have to be sought for in 
more than one place and one Act. If the autho. 
rities of districts throughout the United Kingdom 
are permitted to make their own bye-laws with 
the confirmation and approval of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in London, one imperial Act, em- 
bracing the general building regulations of Great 
Britain, will surely suffice. Mr. Honeyman, in his 
excellent suggestions for a new general Act, pro- 

to call it “ The Boroughs General Building 
Act.” He also proposed that “no buildings should 
be exempt from the operations of the Act”; and 
with reference to the necessity, more particu- 
larly in the provinces, of deposing whole sets of 
drawings at the offices of corporation or borough 
surveyors, he urged that the present system 
simply resulted in the accumulation of carefully. 
prepared drawings for no utility whatever; that, 
in fact, they were mere rubbish-heaps. Mr. 
Honeyman’s paper is well worth re-reading by 
members of the profession before they begin a 
possible discussion on new and necessary laws. 
We quite agree with him that it is not wise to 
interfere with the building trade in too paternal 
a manner, That is an axiom of British rale 
almost everywhere; but, nevertheless, we would 
protect life at the risk of deviating a little from 
established custom. No Building Act yet de- 
vised has gone far enough to protect life in the 
heart of cities. A fair start upon right, sensible, 
general principles, and the power of local modi- 
fication and application, are what is wanted,— 
not a whole array of abstruse details, which con. 
found and astonish by their perverseness much 
more than they arouse respect for the learning, 
artistic and mathematical, of the legislator, at 
least, in the minds of those practically con- 
cerned with architecture and building. 





PARK GATEWAYS. 


Every one who is fortunate enough to appre- 
ciate the picturesque of effect and of association, 
knows how much of either kind of interest is 
contributed by the entrance gateways of old 
family estates which form incidents in a drive 
along an English country road. These are mostly 
in more or less classic taste, for it was only in 
post-Gothic times that the domestic landecape, 
as one may call it, of the private park, came 
into being as an essential feature in connexion 
with a country residence,—an appendage of the 
“ mansion” which succeeded to the “ castle.” 
There are instances where attempts have been 
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made to preserve the castellated style, the ou 
signs of feudalism, when the reality is extinct ; 
and very unfortunate is the effect. If thoroughly 
carried out, the structure has a forbidding and 
inhospitable aspect; if badly and insofficiently 
done, it looks simply fatile. Bat the old classic 
park-entrances exhibit a great deal of variety, 
and it is surprising how well they seem to group 
with English park scenery and foliage, We find 
sometimes a solid and dignified structure, like 
the one (no matter where) which suggested 
these desultory remarks; a mass of solid ashlar 
masonry on either side of the gateway, variously 
grey and green with lichen moss, divided out 
into regular cubes by the thin black lines of 
jointing, from which the pointing mortar has Jong 
disappeared ; heavy solid-looking half-columns, 
with Ionic capitals, forming the main decorative 
feature in either block; and through this frame- 
work of masonry we look down the vista of a long 
straight drive thickly bordered with trees in the 
rich tinte of autumn foliage, or interspersed with 
dark evergreens. The house to which it leads is 
concealed from view, so that there is about the 
effect something suggestive to the fancy,—a 
pleasant touch of theatrical unreality; the road 
may lead anywhere,—to some enchanted 

if we like. The columns seem to forma kind 
of proscenium ornament, and we might expect 
to see the hero and heroine of the romantic opera 
pass across between it and the back scene. 

But perhaps we are getting a little too 
fancifal ; all we mean to say is that the effec: is 
very charming, both to the eye and mind, and 
that it is worth while to notice how much may 
be made ont of such merely necessary facts as a 
gateway and a road to a house. And, in fact, the 
associations connected with these specimens of 
gateway architecture are really domestic rather 
than melo-dramatic. The family arms, the 
family motto, more or less ingeniously intro- 
duced on the piers, or in the design of the gate, 
constitute not a little of the picturesque senti- 
ment connected with them. Bat there is a 
great deal of variety of architectural treatment 
and design to be met with amongst them. One 
shows a heavy and massive pediment with an 
arch under it for the gateway. Another aims at 
elegance and grace, not without a certain state- 
liness too, and the gate is flanked by a light, 
open colonnade, on a semicircular plan, terminat- 
ing in the gate piers, the cornice and blocking of 
which are carried also round the semicircle, and 
form at ‘either extremity of it the pedestal for a 
couchant stag, which will probably be found to 
be better carved and more artistic in feeling 
than one would at first expect. This semi- 
circular type of entrance, providing a wide 
space between the public road and the 
gate, is a not uncommon form, and is always 
effective in general appearance, giving a 
look of spaciousness and dignity, whatever 
may be thought of the details. In another 
we find a different, a more homely but still 
dignified character imparted by a heavy rusti- 
cated architectural treatment, not so refined and 
stately certainly as the colomnar architecture, 
but having a character of its own, peculiarly 
English; heavy piers crowned by an urn and a 
wreath, or a nondescript dog or lion with a 
shield, and more picturesque no doubt in its 
weather-stained green and black and grey con- 
dition than when fresh from the mason’s hand. 
Yet in most of these show structures there is a 
largeness of scale in the detail, and a sort of 
execution entirely the reverse of “scamped,” 
which gives them a satisfactory and thoroughly 
architectural expression: and the sculptured 
accessories generally are by no means despicable 
in style and execution. In regard to this last point 
we certainly have not improved upon our an. 
cestors in decorative treatment of entrances, 
except in some very special cases in which 
ability of a high class bas been employed upon 
the sculpture: and truly at this moment we hard!y 
recal any such case. We do recal instances in 
which the effort to do something unusual io 
the way of scu! ptared decoration in such positions 
has resulted in the most dire vulgarities, though 
it is right to add that these are probably not 
chargeable upon the modern architect, but rather 
result from the desire to try how he can be 
dispensed witb. It is a trifle off the line sug- 
gested by our title, but we cannot help noting a 
contrast between old and new taste in the matter 
of gateway decorations which may be seen in tle 
once-Classic ground of Regent’s Park. The 
older terraces along the east drive, parallel with 
Albany - street, exhibit a good deal of the 
old Classic and not over-convenient formality of 
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design, but they are not without dignity of 


arrangement; and in the case of Chester- 
terrace, which stands back from the road, there 
is something really effective in the large entrance 
archway, flanked by Classic colamns, through 
which access is obtained at either extremity to 
the terrace-drive. A little way below Chester- 
terrace, with its pediments, and “ orders,” and 
“ attics,” according to rule, is a large terrace of 
new houses, of a would-be-Gothic type, staring 
and obtrusive in style, also with ite drive and its 
entrance gateways, on each of the piers of which 
have been set three wonderful females, back to 
back, in classic drapery, and depicted with what 
has evidently heen intended for a smile of 
welcome on their lovely countenances; but, 
whether owing to the carver’s (we cannot say 
“‘ sculptor’s”) innate vulgarity of conception, or 
his inability to realise his intention, the smile 
takes the form of a leering smirk of enticement, 
which certainly would be, as we heard a lady 
resident of the neighbourhood complain, “ abso- 
lately improper” if it were not a little too 
ridiculous for that. Such a piece of vulgarity 
as this would, at all events, have been impossible 
in the period when the gateway designs of 
which we have been speaking were produced. 

In recent days we have taken more to Gothic 
entrances, and these have this advantage, that 
if there is a house flanking the gate at either 
side, it can be obviously shown as a house or 
cottage, and not disguised behind a screen of 
Classic podium and column and cornice. The 
Gothic entrance may be said to be more domestic 
in character, and no doubt it may be so designed 
as to combine dignity with this, but too often it 
is bat a mean and characterless erection, wanting 
in largeness and breadth of treatment; an im- 
pression still further emphasised by the effect 
of gates of elaborately twisted and spiky iron- 
work, which have an appearauce quite out of 
keeping with the traditional sentiment of an 
English country mansion, importing into its 
environs suggestions of Birmingham, and an 
appearance of osténtation and unrest, a desire 
to be handsome, which is what the old style of 
gateway seldom or never suggests. 

The entrance gateway is an opportunity for 
much that is novel and at the same time 
graceful and dignified in design; and towards 
realising these qualities in the approaches to 
modern mansions there is a good deal to be 
gathered from the study of those of the last and 
the early part of the present century. We may 
not imitate their details or the faded character 
(artistically speaking) of their ornamental acces- 
sories; but in regard to general treatment they 
afford much suggestion. Two things are to be 
observed in contriving park entrances,—that 
they should always be so p'anned as to give a 
wide space in frout of the gate, and throw the 
latter well back from the road; and that if an 
arch is thrown over the gateway, necessitating 
asomewhat large erection, it should be flanked 
in ite immediate vicinity by wails sufficiently 
high and important to give something like an 
adequate support to the entrance, and give a 
kind of reason for the arch. A lofty arch set up 
to drive under, with only a low fence or wall on 
either side of it, looks absurdly pretentious and 
uoreal, unless it be a bond fide triumphal arch. 
The addition of a lodge or house on either side 
as part of the design, and incorporated with it, 
gets over this difficulty, and furnishes the 
requisite appui to an arched entrance; but it is 
hardly justifiable to make houses which are not 
really wanted, for this purpose of mere effect, 
as we sometimes find them. On the whole, 
except in cases when the thing is done on rather 
a large and stately scale, it is perhaps well to 
let a gateway be simply a gateway, and trust 
for effect to the way it is arranged and led up 
to, and the manner in which the architectural 
details flanking it are treated. 

By way of a new idea, however, for this kind 
of design, we have sometimes thought that the 
Indian gate-pyramids afforded a suggestion 
worth working out in another form, and with 
another class of detail. Such an idea would be 
only suitable, of course, in connexion with the 
grand entrance to a large and stately domain, 
in which case the pyramid might have an archi- 
tectural meaning, as serving to indicate from a 
distance the position of the main entrance. 
There are many other forms of gateway design 
existing in the architecture of various countries 
and nations, which would afford opportunities for 
afresh point of departure in the architectural 
embellishment of an entrance; but those of our 
own country merit more attention than they 
have received, and often afford very pleasing 





specimens of purely artistic architecture. 
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NOTES IN THE ART DEPARTMENT AT 
THE ABERDEEN CONGRESS.* 


Tuz paper by Mr. Forbes Robertson on the 
question of competitions in art may be said to 
have been a very fairly successfal attempt to 
make & good paper out of a very unpromising 
subject : the fact being that it is hardly possible 
to have any but one opinion on the main point, 
that the throwing open of artistic work to public 
competition has a healthy and stimulating effect, 
and has been the means in past and recent 
times of bringing forward great artists who 
might otherwise have had to wait many years 
for recognition, and of bringing about the pro- 
duction of great works which we might other- 
wise never have had at all. We need only refer 
to Stevens’s Wellington monument as an instance 
in recent times. Mr. E. M. Ward brought for- 
ward instances in which all the successful com- 
petitors were men who had made & name pre- 
viously; but these instances only show that 
there was no further genius waiting to be evoked 
in those special cases; that is, if we assume that 
these competitions were conducted with absolute 
freedom from partiality. Of course that is the 
really important point, about which a great deal 
of difference of opinion is po:sible as to the 
ways and means of securing the best result. 
Mr. Robertson rightly emphasised the import- 
ance of remunerating competing artiste for their 
work, and not leaving them to the chance of 
entire throwing away of time and labour. 
Mr. Statham’s paper on the subject of “ Art- 
Farniture and Bric-d-brac,” was a protest against 
reducing art to the level of mere decoration, 
placing china and farnitare above the more 
intellectual arts of sculpture and painting ; and 
was, we believe, partly suggested by the idea 
that this farniture notion of art was too much 
brought forward in the Art-Section of last 
years congress at Liverpool. We print the 
paper, which may speak for itself. The second 
day’s proceedings of the Department were closed 
by a short paper from Miss Burton, on the 
subject “Is Beauty incompatible with Labour ?” 
which was a protest in favour of endeavouring 
to improve the wsthetic condition of the labouring 
classes, pointing out that in many parts of 
the Continent the ordinary working dress of 
the common people was highly picturesque, 
and was an object of study to artists on that 
account, while in England and Scotland it was 
in most cases quite the reverse. The point of 
Miss Burton’s paper in regard to this topic 
was that in this country persons whose 
vocations compelled them to wear a special 
dress were troubled with a false shame of the 
working costume, did not care to be seen in it, 
and took no trouble to make it agreeable to the 
eye. The one exception was in the case of 
artists, who required a special dress for their 
labour, but had no objection to be seen in it, and 
took pains to make it picturesque. The conclu 
sion to be drawn was that, if people were not 
ashamed of their labour, and did no labour that 
they need be ashamed of, they would probably 
be led to endeavour to render the conditions a:.d 
surroundings of that labour picturesque and 
pleasing. Miss Barton also referred to the 
extreme ugliness of buildings for works of manu- 
facture in Great Britain, and the squalid cha- 
racter of the homes of the operatives, in contrast 
with the palatial mansions of the proprietors of 
mills and employers of labour, and urged that 
it would be more fitting and more in accordance 
wish the demands of true philanthropy that a 
proportion of the wealth spent on beautifying 
the house of the owner should go to improving 
and rendering more picturesque the manufac- 
tories where the labourers worked, and the 
homes in which they lived. The paper, though 
short, and a little rambling in character, con. 
tained some important suggestions, and gave 
rise to an animated little discussion, chiefly car- 
ried on by the ladies, who bere for the first time 
took a part in the proceedings of the Art Depart. 
ment, though the President had before invited 
their co-operation. Miss Becker in particular 
made an admirable speech, among other things 
referring to the desirability of artistic study of 
dress on the part of women, who, she complained, 
were expected to look ornamental ia their sur- 
roundings, and yet were often most inconsistent! 
found fault with, and charged with frivolity for 
caring about dress. Other ladies spoke well, and 
to the point,—not always (if we may be per. 
mitted to say so) illastrating their remarks by 
their own costames, if artistically considered. 

The paper by Mr. J. F. White on the question 

* Bee p. 973, ante. 








of the best means of introducing art into the 
homes of persons of limited income, was, perhaps, 
the best—it certainly was at once the most 
elaborate and the moat directly practical—of all 
the papers read in the Art Department. We 
have already printed this paper, which was illus. 
trated by a great number of specimens of various 
methods of producing works embodying true 
ert—in many instances of a high character—at 
low prices. These incladed casts of soulptared 
work (concerning which Mr. White was a little 
more enthusiastic than we should be, as we can- 
not ourselves get over the d tone and 
surface of plaster, however faithfully it repro- 
duces the forms of the original), engravings, 
etchings, photo. lithographs, photo. gravares, 
autotype reproductions, and pottery ware, — 
making quite an art-exhibition in themselves. 

The meeting was by far the most fully at- 
tended of any of the departmental meetings ; 
the large room in which the art section met— 
the largest in the building—being crowded, and 
the interest shown inthe subject proved that the 
Art Department had got a hold over the attention 
of the visitors. A pretty long discussion followed ; 
in the course of which Mr. E. M. Ward gave 
some particulars as to the intended formation of 
a school of tapestry design and manafacture at 
Windsor (which, perhaps, scarcely came under 
the head of art for “ persons of limited income”), 
Mr. Aitchison made a pointed and clever speech, 
suggesting among other things that an even 
more difficult task than getting art into the 
honses of persons of limited income was that 
of getting vulgarity and bad taste out of the 
dwellings of many wealthy persons; and Mr. 
Statham added to some general comments on 
the paper a few words as to the Association, 
which had been formed by Miss Octavia Hill, in 
London, under the title of the “ Kyrle Society,” 
with the object of bringing beauty and decora- 
tion into the houses of the poor, and into hos- 
pitals and workmen’s clubs, &c. The conelading 
paper of the Art Department, on the Treatment 
of Granite as an Architectural Material, fell a 
little flat, owing to the determined silence of the 
Aberdeen architects, who, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Clyne (the local hon. secre. 
tary of the Art Department), seemed to regard 
the treatment of the subject by strangers as a 
kind of unwarrantableinterference.* The paper 
was read by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, who in the 
main took the line of recommending the sternest 
and simplest treatment of the material, as one 
which was entirely unsuited to elaborate deco. 
rative design, though one of the grandest of 
building materials when treated simply. Mr. 
Clyne took exception to viewing granite as a 
material having any special difference from 
other building stones, except as regards mere 
hardness, or requiring any special treatment; a 
view in which we cannot quite concur with him. 
Mr. Statham agreed with Mr. Stevenson in depre. 
cating the extensive use of polished granite in 
external architecture, and strongly urged more 
attention to the polychromatic effecte to be 
attained from the use of granites of various 
qualities and tones; drawing attention to the 
admirable collection of specimens of granite in 
the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn. 
street, where almost all the existing varieties 
of granite, from all parts of the kingdom, 
could be seen and compared in contiguity 
and their capability for decorative effect 
estimated. Our own views on the Aberdeen 
granite architecture generally were expressed 
sufficiently not Jong ago. In concluding our 
remarks on the Art Department, it is only 
right to add a word in praise of the regn- 
larity and punctuality with which Lord 
Ronald Gower performed his duties as president, 
and which the local papers contrasted strongly 
with the irregularities and changes of chairmen in 
some other departments. 

Among the special objects of architectural 
interest in the Oid Town should be noted the 
chapel of King’s College, less known, but 
even more interesting to the architectural eye, 
than the tower, whose remarkable crown finial 
makes it so conspicuous an object. The chapel 
is a quiet, small building of late date (circa 
1500, the foundation of the college), but with 
architectural characteristics quite different from 


Y | those which generally belong to Gothic architec. 


ture of this date in England. The external de. 
sign shows, instead of the hard thin lines or 
over-florid ornament of English Perpendicular 
work, a plain solid massive bit of building in 

* We are informed that the ing architects of Aber- 


leading 
deen had been solicited to read a paper on the subject, but 
all declined. . ie 








which the chief effect is given by the picturesque 
treatment of the buttresses in regard to outline 
and proportion. 

An architectural question touched upon inci. 
dentally in the Art Department was the rebuild. 
ing of the spire of the West Charch, a large cross 
church standing a little way off Union-street 
on Ee has datieaeines mame 
pictaresque short timber s on crossing, 
which was burned not long since, and the pro. 
ject now is to build a large and lofty granite 
spire in place of it. This has involved casing 
and strengthening the old arches in order to 
fit them for the additional weight; and 


opportunity to examine the interior of the charch 
80 ag to pronounce any decided opinion as to the 
tight or wrong of what is being done inside; 
but in regard to the mere question of external 
effect we think our Aberdeen friends are in the 
wrong. The old spire, judging from drawings, 
was very curious and pi ue, but quite ont 
of keeping with the style of the substructure, 
and now that it hae unfortunately perished, no 
good purpose, architectural or archwological, 
would be served by building an imitation of it. 
As a new spire has to be built, it will be better 
to build one in accordance with the style and 
material of the rest of the church; and the 
lamentations on this head seem to be misplaced. 
Aberdeen seems to be well off for public enter. 
taining rooms, in proportion to the size of the 
town. The ‘County Hall,” contained in the 
Manicipal Buildings, is a splendid room, with a 
lofty open timber roof, and the “ Town-hall” 
(which term is here applied to a room, not, as 
usaal, to » building), placed en swite with it, and 
in which the General Council meetings of the 
Congress were held, is a smaller but very 
good room, decorated with armorial bearings 
and portraits of eminent Aberdonians. Bat 
in connexion with these, and capable also 
of being thrown en suite with them, is the 
series of rooms belonging to Advocates’ Hall; 
and at the conversazione of the 2ist, when 
the President of the Art Department delivered 
his address, there seemed quite a maze of apart- 
ments and corridors for perambulation by the 
guests. The Music-hall buildings form another 
very large and commodious suite of apartments, 
whose capabilities were well tested at the con- 
versazione on the 25th, when the guests were 
entertained with music, an exhibition of the 
telephone by its inventor, and an exhibition of 
microscopes and astronomical instruments; the 
latter lent and lectured on by Lord Lindsay. 
As to the various entertainments, public and 
private, much might be ssid. The Lord Provost's 
dinner in the Oounty-hall, on the 20th, was one of 
the best of dinners, if not accompanied always by 
the best of speeches. Among the invitations 
issued on a large scale was one from the Earl 
of Aberdeen, who received some 200 of the 
visitors at Haddo House, on the afternoon of the 
25th, The house is reached from Udny station 
by a long drive through the dreariest of coun- 
tries over very heavy roads, but the park is a 
fine piece of enclosed scenery, and the house 
(temp. George II.) finely situated, and charac- 
teristic enough in its way as a piece of solid 
domestic architecture of the period. It abounds 
in Lawrence portraite; bat the most interesting 
artistic object is the portrait of Guizot when a 
young man, painted by Delaroche, and presented 
by Guizot himself to the late Harl. 
successful of all the festivities of the week, how- 
ever, was the excursion by a number of the 
visitors to Aboyne Oastle, at the invitation 
of the Marquis of Huntly, whose courtesy and 
geniality, wherever he was concerned in the 
proceedings of the Congress, will be remem- 
bered with by all connected with 
it. After lunch at the Castle, a drive up 
Glen Tanner, through the deer forest, and 
along the banks of the beautiful Tanner 
stream, was and taken part in by a 
large number of the guests, who, on the return 
drive, were welcomed to tea at the pretty shoot- 
ing-lodge of Mr. Cunliffe Brooks. These were 
only the more prominent instances of the mr 
handed and really magnificent hospitality w 
the members of the Congress met with on every 
band during their stay, and which will not be 
forgotten by those who passed so pleasant a 
week in the fine old city which bears on its 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE HEALTH 
QUESTION. 


Mx. Epwin Cuapwick, C.B., in his at 
Aberdeen, to which we have already alluded, 
submitted what he considered, from his own point 
of view, the present posi(ion of sanitary seience, 
and ite future practical advancement. We print 
some salient portions of it :— 


A Stationary Death.rate with a Largely Increased 
Population, a Reduced Death.rate. 


It has been recently put forward by a gentle. 
man who held this at Liverpool that not- 
withstanding all the expense incurred by local 
authorities for sani works, there has been 
little alteration in the death-rate during the last 
forty years. In great part this is true, and I 
may show why it is so; but the figures are mis- 
leading, for withan increase of the population 
during that period, from about fifteen e twenty. 
two millions, with extensive conditions of over- 
crowding of dwellings of the wage classes, and 
of cottages which formerly deed ee one family, 
but which have now frequently one family to 
each room, there have been argumentations of 
death-rates at many points, insufficiently counter- 
vailed by redactions at others. It will be found 
that @ stationary death-rate is relatively to a 
largely increased population, a reduced death-rate. 
But the statement is, as I shall show, so couched 
as unjustly to depreciate our increased power of 
sanitation. Then we have had the doctrines of 
Malthus raised against us, and it is held forth 
that by increasing the population we shall by 
division diminish its subsistence fund and 
intensify misery. In my service in r-law 
administration I had to deal practically with 
those doctrines. In one county we at once 
struck off 10,000 able-bodied men from the 
pauper-roll of out-door relief in aid of wages. 
The Malthusians declared that wages must be 
reduced by that measure, and that its working 
must be horrible. But lo! wages, instead of 
falling, rose higher than they had ever been 
before. In the very county where the objection 
was raised the population had been increased 
during the last half-century from half a million 
to upwards of two millions, wages have been 
doubled, and until the late check to manufac. 
tures and population, productive population had 
become scarce, as I foretold it would be. I 
might add that if by sanitation the population 
were increased to the extent foreboded, why 
then, as it is estimated that of the habitable 
parts of the globe only one-sixth is really believed 
to be inhabited, we shall have snfficient outlets 
for the superabundance of a strengthened popu- 
lation. Noting the fact that at the period of the 
promulgation of the population doctrine, epidemic 
visitations were regarded as “ positive checks,” 
absolately unpreventible and uncontrollable,— 
I beg attention to the progress made in the 
development of the powers of sanitation, 
especially as bearing on those visitations. In 
our first meeting at Birmingham in 1856, Lord 
Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, referred to my 
official Report of 1842, on the sanitary condition 
of the labouring population, in terms with which 
subsequent dedications to me of works on the 
subject,—of which I prize most the dedications 
by officers who have served with me,—have con- 
corred, in accepting that Report as the starting. 
point of public effort in sanitation. I therefore 
propose to submit examples of the development 
of those powers since that period. Our general 
death registration is defective in itself, and it is 
yet more defective for this purpose, because in 
the same registration districts houses situate 
outside sanitary works which have had no 
amendment are mixed up with others in areas 
which have been so amended, and it is hence very 
difficult to obtain distinct and just conclusions in 
respect to the results of such works. We may, 
however, see more clearly the operation of prin. 
ciples, and obtain more satisfactory conclusions, 
by observing their working on similar classes of 
persons in similar conditions, as in the army and 
the navy; or in public institutions under pro- 
fessional observation and care. It is to such 
instances that I beg to solicit attention. And 
first as to the prevention of the greatest sources 
of preventible diseases, “the children’s diseases” 
and “ children’s epidemics.” ..... 


Normals of Sanitation obtained by Improved Civic 
and Private Construction. 


I now proceed to notice the normals of sani- 
tation evolved by local or private effort, 

In about thirty of the smaller towns sanitary 
works were attempted by local authorities, on 





lines laid down by the firat General Board of 
Heaith, for systematic sanitation, namely, by the 
removal of damp by the drainage of sites with 
permeable agricultural drains,—by pure sup- 
plies of water, if possible from spring sources, 
delivered direct into houses on the constant 
system of supply, without cisterns and without 
waste,—by the constant removal from within the 
house of all putrescible or foocal matter by the 
watercloset, together with all the fouled water 
from the kitchen and the laundry, from the 
house, through self.cleansing house-drains,—by 
the constant removal of such matter from be- 
neath the site of the town through self-cleansing 
sewers, and by the constant and direct applica. 
tion of all such foul or waste matter as was 
removable in a liquified form (perfectly fresh) or 
free from advanced decomposition, as manure on 
to the iat for agricultaral pean. There 
was to no ion anywhere, no time 
given for Po kiss gan | and no pro- 
duction of putrid sewer- to be discharged 
either into the houses or into the streets, or above 
them into the general atmosphere. Normals of 
the self-cleansing sewers, and of the application 
of the sewage to the land, were separately con- 
sidered, and separately established at great 
pains, {Trial works were got, as to the forms, 
sizes, and inclinations of channels, that should 
be self.cleansing with the least quantity of water. 
Our objective points of sanitation were, first 
the house, next the street, then the town area, 
and lest of all the river. It was established 
that as a rule pure supplies of water could be 
brought to the door for rates amounting to a 
penny @ week, and carried into the house for 
another penny per week ; andthe waste water of 
the soullery or the laundry removed for another 
penny ; and the cesspit abolished and the water- 
closet added for another halfpenny, or in the 
whole threepence per week, or a halfpenny per 
diem, for a complete system, in which there 
should be no putrid sewer gases, and in which 
you might test the competency of the sanitary 
engineer by the smell. We showed that three 
houses and three towns could be sewered well at 
the cost heretofore incurred for draining one 
town ill on the old plan of brick drains of deposit 
and large man-sized sewers of deposit, which 
were only extended cesspools for the generation 
of putrid-sewer gases. At these prices works 
were done then, and allowing for the advanced 
price of labour, may be done under competent 
administration now. To this work for the re- 
moval of putrescible matter from within houses 
and from beneath streets and towns, was added the 
covering of footwaysand the roadways of streets 
with some impermeable surface, and the 
cleansing of it by a jet of water from a hose and 
hydrant, to be used on occasions for the ex- 
tinction of fires. In blocks of houses and whole 
towns cesspools have heen removed, and water 
carriage through the water-oloset, with self. 
cleansing drains and self-cleansing sewers have 
been substituted. Physicians in practice in such 
localities have testified on their experience, that 


house to house as the improvements were com- | 8p 


pleted, and the atmosphere of the house was 
altered, low headaches were removed, the appe. 
tites improved, and the symptoms premonitory of 
advanced disease were abated, and that their 
practice was largely affected. Bat it is difficult 
to get satisfactory statistical estimates of the re- 
sults, because they have not been regarded 
by the local authorities, and the returns are 
not available distinctly for the houses where 
sanitary alterations have been made, and 
even in respect to the towns where such works 
have been effected, the registration includes 
outlying houses and undrained detached villages, 
which are unimproved. Nevertheless, in the 
statistics for the places where the worke have 
been carried out in principle, even in a rudimen- 
tary manner, reductions of death-rates by one- 
fourth, and even by one.third, are frequently 
shown. In 1866, an examination of twenty-five 
of these towns was made by the Medical 
Department of the Privy Council, but without a 
due knowledge, as it appeared to me, of the 
nature of the works or of what was to be ex. 
pected from them, or of their defects. It came 
to my knowledge subsequently that the works of 
some of them were grossly defective, and 
wretched rooms and room tenements bad re- 
mained unimproved, Nevertheless, the general 
results obtained were redactions of the general 
death-rates (after excluding smallpox and in- 
fantine epidemics) about 12 per cent., of typhus 
fever 41 per cent., of phthisis in a number of 
eases more than 40 per cent., and of diarrhea a 
mean of 18 per cent., and a reduction of the 





general death-rate of more than 9 per cent. The 
commen by Mr. Simon was, on these results, 
that “they may serve to falfil very important 
uses, not only to confate persons who 
have , or affected to despair, of anv 
great preventibility of di but still more to 
justify in the public eye to encourage in 
some of the noblest of human labours those who 
for long weary years have been spending their 
powers in this endeavour, and to whom it will 
be the best of rewards to see the demonstration 
of the good they have wrought.” More is to be 
lamented for the good that been frustrated, 
than is to be rejoiced at for the shortcomings 
obtained, and it will be proper in the interest 
of the fature, to display hereafter the obstruc- 
tions continued against the extended applications 
of settled principles of sanitation. But for the 
present I must confine myself tothe showing the 
progress of the power of sanitation, and the de- 
monstrations of distinct normals. For the reasons 
heretofore stated, I deem the available statistical 
evidence derivable from the experience of whole, 
even of improved towns, at present insufficient to 
display the full power of sanitation. In my experi- 
ence, however, the statistics may be inferred from 
the aspects of the places, and from the aspects of 
the people. After traversing different districts 
and observing the difference of their conditions 
as to cleanliness, drainage, and other sanitery 
points, when I have been enabled to get out the 
statistics of the death-rates street by street, I 
have found they have corresponded closely to 
what might have been anticipated from their 
relative conditions. Nay, from the contrasts of 
the classes of destitute orphan children in the 
district half-time schools, I could anticipate, 
where there were marked contrasts in their con- 
ditions, very mach of the different death-rates of 
the places whence they came. And here I 
would mention an experience from my own ob- 
servation. I have been in the habit of visiting 
those institutions at long intervals of time. At 
a late visit to one of them, I was struck with the 
improvement of the type of thechildren. I ob- 
served to the manager, “Why you have a 
different class of children to those I last saw 
here. Where do they come from?” The answer 
was, “They come from the same districte, the 
lower districts, but since sanitary improvements 
have been made in those districts, we are 
getting a different type of children, as you see.” 
I found that the medical officers as well as 
managers of other institutions confirmed these 
observations by similar experiences. Others 
than myself have made the observation that 
since the clearances of bad dwellings, and the 
wider spreading of the wage classes in Paris, 
that they are changing that leathery complexion, 
so much like the inner soles of old shoes, which 
they formely had, for one clearer and fresher. 
This is in accordance with our anticipations, and 
it is satisfactory to observe distinct appearances 
of their realisation for future promise of large 
improvements in the types of populations. 

I shoald anticipate with confidence from such 
pearances a redaction of the death-rates to be 
marked by statistics if they were got out. The 
blocks of model dwellings in London, erected by 
voluntary associations, present better observed 
and clearer instances, serving to some extent as 
normals of the preventive power of sanitation. 
In these, the death-rate ranges s«parately from 
14 to 17 per 1,000. I assume that in the 
metropolis 16 per 1,000 may be taken as the 
mean death-rate of similar improved habita-. 
tions; that, I need not say, is an important 
advance upon the general death-rate of 23 in 
1,000. But a death-rate, which is a mean of 
the deaths of a large city, is almost always a 
delusive misrepresentation, especially of the 
extremes. Thus we have part of a sub-district 
in London, comprising houses in good condition, 
where the death-rate does not exceed 10 in 1,000, 
whilst there are adjacent dwellings chiefly occu. 
pied by the wage classes, where the death-rates 
from year to year keep up to the extent of 38 
per 1,000. Important retarns, with which I am 
favoured by Dr. Rassell, the medical officer of 
health of Glasgow, show, for the last year, a 
range of death-rates, from one district at 15 in 
1,000, to another district at 40 in 1,000. Now, 
a mean of these two, or the general mean (25 in 
1,000, with sub.districts of 17 in. 1,000, 24, 26, 
and 33 in 1,000), is a misrepresentation of each. 
it has lately been proved that in some of the 
dwellings condemned under Mr. Crosa’s Act, the 
death-rates were as high as 50 and 60 in 1,000, 
it has been objected to the conclusions from the 
lower death-rates in the model dwellings that 
the people living there are generally of a better 
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class in position and habits. The answer is, 
that if the same people were taken into inferior 
tenements their habits would deteriorate, as the 
habits of artisan families from the rural districts 
deteriorate, whatsoever may be the increased 
amount of wages they obtain. But the power of 
sanitation is displayed upon people of the lowest 
condition in the metropolis, namely, the tramps 
who occupy the common lodging-houses, regu- 
lated under Lord Shaftesbury’s Act. These 
places were formerly.distinguished for the first 
outbreaks of typhus and epidemic diseases. 
Drainage, water sapply, and the means of clean- 
liness and vent:'ation are now enforced, and over- 
crowding is prevented in them, and they are 
now distinguished by an immunity from common 
epidemics. Medical officers of the districts 
where these lodging-honses are situated have 
testified to the better sanitary condition of their 
occupants than of the wage classes dwelling 
under the jurisdiction of the common vestries. 
Dr. Russell states to me that “in the large model 
lodging- houses of the Corporation a case of fever 
is the greatest rarity, and it never spreads. In 
the common lodging-houses belonging to private 
individuals, we have fever oftener, but there 
again it never spreads;” that is to say, as it 
does in defective houses of the wage classes. 
“ We are informed of a case at once, and remove 
it immediately to the hospital. Fever of any 
kind never spreads in any of our institutions 
where I can do as I please to cut itshort.” Why 
shoold not similar protection be extended to the 
wage classes? Accepting my normal of sanita- 
tion in the prison, Dr. Russell says :—‘ If I had 
perfect command over all the Irish in Glasgow, 
as the governor of a prison, I would reduce the 
death-rate one-half in five years, and in less time 
than that, Iexpect.” On the whole, death-rates 
in the model dwellings may be fairly placed 
in opposition to the common death-rates pre- 
valent amongst the wage classes of the metro. 
polis, where it is upwards of 30 in 1,000; or, as 
an example, of a gain of one-half upon that 
special death.rate by the power of sanitation. 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians has offered 
an international prize, which is calculated to be 
of high service, as conducing to a better deter- 
mination of the power of sanitation, and its vin- 
dication before Europe. He offers “a gold cup 
of the value of 5,000 francs to that municipal or 
Jocal authority, or private association, which 
shal], by an improvement of the dwellings of 
the wage classes, effect the greatest reduction of 
their death-rates at the lowest cost.” So far as 
the powers of sauitation have been exercised, it 
would appear he adjudged that this prize might 
fairly at first view go to a private association at 
Frankfort, for their model dwellings, of which 
Dr. Varrentrapp, a leader of sanitation in Ger- 
many, gives me the statistics, showing an average 
death-rate under 10 in 1,000 for the last fifteen 
years. But an instance is stated by Dr. Latham, 
the medical officer of Salford, which, if correct, 
would gain the cap for England. It is of a 
block of model cottages, a model village, erected 
for the workpeople of Messrs. Price & Co., near 
Liverpool, where the average death-rate for the 
last five years has been 8 in 1,000. 

On a review of the facts I have adduced, I 
think I have proved that by eavitary measures 
it is quite possible to reduce the death-rates 
under such regulations. I state that we can so 
arrange common conditions to multiply the most 
fatal orders of disease, and that we can command 
conditions as effectua!ly to prevent them. If I 
might resort to the Hindoo mythology, as for- 
mulating or embodying maleficent and benefi- 
cent principles, I may say that if Siva the 

troyer were to require it, we could certainly 
build a city in which we could ensure a death. 
rate of 40 per 1,000, or far more than double the 
general mortality of the country. For that pur- 
pose we ehould copy literally and closely the old 
parts of Whitehaven, those of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and the wynds of Glasgow und of Edin- 
bargh, which I have heretofore traversed, and 
some edifices in Paris and Berlin, and some tene- 
ment houses and crowded slums reported of 
in New York and Boston. I have asked relieving 
officers in London whether they could take a 
dozen cabs and fill them with fever cases, of 
which particular cases they had received no 
special notice. Yes, they replied; they could 
readily find enough, though they might not be 
quite sure of the sort: the cases might be of 
typhus, they might be of scarlet fever, they 
might be measles, they might be small-pox. 
Bat some cases of eruptive diseases they werr 
sure to find. Let those places be looked to and 
copied. There were, and are, instances even of 


particular houses, which the medical officers 
were sure would be the first to be attacked on 
any renewed epidemic visitation. There was 
one house, or street, in York, which we were 
informed by tradition was the first attacked by 
the great sweating sickness ; then the first by the 
great plague ; and lastly the place which cholera 
selected on its first visitation to this country. 
On the second visitation during my service we 
had an outlook whether the place would be true 
to its traditions, and it was so! Let that be 
copied. Asa short cut to get at the places for 
savitation, I have instructed sanitary i 

to go into the primary schools, to put aside the 
most squalid and inferior children, ascertain 
their residences, and examine them. They have 
done so, and as a class they have found the most 
wretched tenements to be the fever nests of the 
city. I remember that Dr. Lyon Playfair, then 
a pupil in sanitation, told me that he had, with 
other visitors, acted on this suggestion, and noted 
amongst the class of squalid children two whose 
faces were blotched from disease. They found 
that their habitation was over the confluence of 
a discharge of putrid sewage. Let such places, 
too, be included. By copying these places, and 
repeating these conditions with fidelity, we may 
insure with certainty that more than half those 
born shall be in their graves by the fifth year, 
and that those who survive shall be stunted, 
squalid, and irritable and weakly. We may, by 
such insanitary conditions, reduce the propor- 
tion of the aged, and of the middle-aged, and 
of persons of mature experience, and increase 
the proportions of the young and of persons 
of immature experience, to the rest of the 
community. We may reduce the steadying in- 
fluence of experience, and augment the prepon- 
derance of passion, and of blind impulse. We 
may, by the excessive sickness and death-rates, 
produce a sense of the shortness of life, of its 
pains, and its worthlessness, and generate a 
reckless avidity for immediate gratification ; such 
as that which characterises inferior soldiers in 
time of war. We may, indeed, compound a 
“hell broth” of “ powerful trouble” to the 
police, as well as to the administrators of relief 
to haman misery. We may prodace such results ; 
for they are produced from such conditions, and 
are displayed in outbursts that alarm and en. 
danger the negligent administrations under 
which they have arisen. 

On the other hand, if the beneficent principle 
worshipped as “ Vishnu the Preserver” should 
command, we can undertake to erect a city which 
shall in time be the reverse of all this, and in 
which the death-rate shall not exceed 10 in 1,000 
or one-half of the general average of sickness 
and mortality, a city which shall be as fever- 
proof as we have made our orphan half.time 
asylums and our prisons, without, indeed, mate- 
rially altering the popular habits, except as to 
overcrowding ; with houses freed from the cess. 
pool smell, from the bad drain and the sewer- 
gases, from the damp wall and from the foul 
wall-smell and from wall vermin, from stagnant 
and vitiated air, and ‘rom the too prevalent ex- 
clusion from sunlight,—houses that should, by 
their construction, be cool in eummer and warm 
in winter, with good water-supplies undeterio- 
rated by bad modes of delivery. I say with 
confidence that we might insure an advance 
upon the hitherto normal death-rate of 15 or 16 
in 1,000 of the present model dwellings, because 
those dwellings are, in my view, rot yet up to 
the principles of construction, as the Prince 
Consort’s model dwellings were, in some im. 
portant points. 

Moreover, that reduced death-rate of 16 in 
1,000, as against 40 or more, good though it is, 
must be considerably affected by the condition 
of the general urban atmosphere in which they 
are situated, as well as by particular insanitary 
conditions. As to the general urban atmosphere, 
surgeons will be well aware that if an accident 
requiring @ serious operation were to occur to 
the occupier of any of those urban dwellings, 
his chances of recovery would be considerably 
improved by removal into a purer subarban 
atmosphere. With respect to the conditions of 
urban and country hospitals, a celebrated 
physician remarked, “In the city hospital. 
ward the most expert surgeon cannot cure, 
whilst in the country hospital.ward the greatest 
bungler cannot kill.” Of the particular in- 
sanitary conditions to which the occupiers are 
mostly exposed, are air tainted with sewage- 
gas from bad general drainage, and, indeed, 
much sewer-tainted water, by the duog-dust 
vf ill-cleansed streets, befouling skins aud 





clothes, by the children being compelled to go to 





long-time schools, and to be massed together 
wish filthy-skinned children, the centres of 


children’s epidemics, and by the adults being 
compelled to labour in ill-conditioned wor 


elimination of these insanitary conditions, a 
redaction of the death-rates of the model 
dwellings by fally one-third may be confidently 
assured. It might, indeed, be anticipated that 
some ap might be made, as to children, to 
the condition of the half-time schools, or, as to 
the adulte, to the sanitary conditions of those 
great normas of sanitation, our prisons,——that is 
to say, @ condition in which, two years ont of 
every three, there should be, as it were, a 
sanitary jubilee, in which there should be no 
disease and no death, a condition under which 
all men shall attain the promised term of three 
score years and ten. 

It is not, however, necessary to wait for the 
construction of Hygeias, to make advances in 
urban sanitation. What has already been done 
in old cities, such as Salisbury, where the death- 
rate has been reduced from some 28 in 1,000 to 
17 and 18 per 1,000; what has been done with 
the common lodging-houses; what has been 
done with blocks of buildings in the metropolis 
and in Glasgow, warrants the conclusion that 
specialists as sanitary engineers might now con- 
tract for the attainment of important sanitary 
results. I am confident that data might be 
given for the reduction of the death-rate of the 
metropolis, from 22 to at the most 17 in 1,000, 
and for the reduction of the death-rates of pro- 
vincial cities in the manufacturing districts in 
yet greater proportion. 

Excessive sickness involves prematare work- 
ing disability, as do premature mortality and 
excessive pain and misery involve definite 
pecuniary loss which the political economist 
may estimate. On definite data, | have hereto- 
fore estimated the money loss from insanitary 
conditions at about 15,000,000l. sterling per 
annum, It must, however, be much more than 
that. Happily, this eum capitalised would, 
under economic rule, amply suffice, in most 
cities, to defray the expenses of proper works 
by which the existing insanitary conditions 
might be removed and a pecuniary gain in pro- 
ductive power effected.*  * 2 ee 

Mr. Chadwick, in concluding his important 
address, submitted the following summary 
of the results obtained of the progress of 
the power of sanitation, deducible from the 
normal instances he had adduced, or of which, 
from want of space, he had been obliged to con- 
tent himself with giving indications fur examina. 
tion :— 

1. That we have gained the power of reducing 
the sickness and death-rates in most old cities 
by at least one-third; or, asa rule, of reducing 
the death-rates in old British urban districts to 
16 or 17 in 1,000. 

2. That in new districts, on sites apart from 
old urban sites, we may, with a complete arterial 
syetem of wator supply and sarface.cleansing,— 
including measures for the prevention of over- 
crowding,—ensuare redaction of death-rates to 
less than one-half, or to a mean rate of 10 in 
1,000, and the sickness in the like proportion. 

8. That in well-provided and well-regalated 
institations for children from three to fifteen 
years of age we may secure them an immonity 
from the common children’s epidemics and 
reduce the death-rates to a mean of about 3 in 
1,0C0, or to less than one-third of the Geath-rates 
prevalent amongst children of those ages in the 
general populetion. 

4, That in prisons and under effective 
sanitary control the death-rates (from disease) 
have been redaced amongst persons from the 
school ages and upwards to about three in 1,000, 
or to one-third of the death-rates prevalent 
amongst the general population of the same 


ages. 

5. That to the persons in such institutions an 
immunity may be given as against all ordinary 
epidemics, typhus, and the eruptive diseases, 
diarrhws, aud dysentery, which ravage the 
1 Be Egor 

at amongst the ral population @ 
reduction by full one-half of the diseases of the 
respiratory organs may be effected by general 
public sanitation. 

7. That complete habits of skin cleanliness, 
alone and apart from general atractural arrange- 
ments, or alterations of habits in other respects, 
constitate a factor of about one-third of the 
power of sanitation. 

8. That, by a proper selection and a due sani- 
tation of sites in tropical climates, and the sani- 
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tary care of the population, the birth-rates ma: 
ph an for sauce neti belty 
4 ‘or le of the 
ere or . - white races. Wie 
. That by increased health and strength 
imparted by improved physical training eo 
sanitary conditions, on the half.school-time prin- 
ciple, in the infantile and javenile stages, the 
ey we of _— for maser occupation may 
imparted to every two e most depressed 
classes of the em a 

10. That the death-rates from disease in the 
mercantile marine may, by the exercise of the 
like powers of sanitation that are exercised in 
the Royal Navy, be reduced by two-thirds, or to 
the general death-rate now prevalent in the 

Navy, namely, of about six in 1,000. 

11. That,—as indicated by existing normals,— 
the greatly rednced death-rates in the army at 
home and abroad admit of important further 
reductions, by @ more complete application of 
tried and approved means of sanitation. 





IS THE PREVALENT TASTE FOR “ART 
FURNITURE” AND BRIC.A-BRAO INDI. 
CATIVE OF A SOUND OR HEALTHY 
AESTHETIC CULTURE? * 


It appears to be generally assumed that there 
has been no little advance in English society of 
late years in regard to what is called “good 
taste,” an expression often very vaguely used, 
but which we may take to imply the critical per- 
ception of the distinction between what is 
graceful and euitable in form and harmonious 
in colonr in all the objects with which we sur- 
round our daily lives, and what is the reverse of 
all this. 

This movement in the direction of good taste 
is, perhaps, hardly as general as is sometimes 
supposed. As far as we can judge, it has hardly 
reached the mass of the trading classes at all ; 
and perhaps there are not a few among the pro- 
fessedly more cultured classes who are still sub- 
limely indifferent to the designs of their tables 
and chairs, their carpets and wall.papers. But 
even these have to swim with the stream ; and 
this indifference to the esthetics of house furni- 
ture and decoration can hardly be openly pro- 
fessed by any who have the hope of social 
salvation before their eyes. 

It would be very Los eapas to say that there is 

nothing to te ourselves upon in regard 
to this recent outbreak of “taste.” It is cer- 
tainly a fact that we now not infrequently see 
rooms the ensemble of which is harmonious and 
grateful to our sense of colour, and in which 
there is no object which can be said to be in a 
tawdry or vulgar taste, and this is wherefore to 
be thankfal. It is when we come to consider 
these results not absolutely but relatively,— 
relatively to the principle from which they 
appear to spring, on the one hand, and to the 
ultimate ends of art on the other hand, that we 
seem to meet with that which must give us 
pause. 
The theory underlying this movement, with 
those who think about reasons and principles at 
all, is what has become almost a “ Shibboleth” 
among art-critics of the day, that art and artistic 
feeling are as much shown in the design of far- 
niture and other accessories as in what have been 
hitherto considered the higher or “fine” arts of 
sculpture and painting. The practical corollary 
to this is found in the existence of numerous 
establishments devoted especially to the vroduc- 
tion of what is termed “ art-farniture.’ 

Now this phrase alone, so familiar to us in 
print and in conversation, constitutes in itself a 
begging of the whole question, an indication of 
a view of the subject radically false and unreal. 
A great Scotchman, John Stuart Mill, in his 
memorable address at St. Andrews (which sug- 
gests tons more about the true relation of art 
to our Mitellectual life than can be found in whole 
volumes of “ art-oriticism”’), observed that art 
might from one point of view be as the 
endeavour after the perfection of execution. The 
definition, at all events, precisely covers the 
section of the subject which we are just now 
considering. So far as relates to furniture—to 
the class of articles which are in the first inetance 
for practical use, and only in a secondary sense 
ornamental,—that is truly artistic which is 
made, firstly, in the best possible way in relation 
to the use for which it is intended, and the 
material of which it is constructed ; and, secondly, 
which expresses in the best and most gracefal 


* By Mr. H. Heathcote Statham. Read at the Social 
Science Congress, A , a6 already mentioned, 








manner, in the shape and treatment of each por- 
tion, the motive and use of the whole and the 
special character of the material. We might 
say that when an object, a sofa, for instance, has 
the first of these qualities, it is workmanlike ; 
when to these is superadded that of expression, 
or expressive execution, it may rightly be called 
artistic ; but, in fact, the two qualities can seldom 
be separated or divorced. What is truly work- 
manlike is almost always artistic; what is un- 
workmanlike is invariably inartistic—unsatis- 
factory to our sense of beauty and fitness. 

There is not, therefore, and cannot be, rightly 
speaking, any such thing as “ art furniture,” con- 
sidered as a species of article: and to 
go into a cabinet-maker’s and ask for art-farni. 
ture is as reasonable as it would be to go into a 
bootmaker’s shop and ask for a pair of art-boote. 
The request in either case would in reality be for 
something made for another object than that or 
which it professes to be made—for show and not 
for use. In any sense in which the expression 
is worth anything, all farniture ought to be “ art. 
farniture,” and if it is not it is badly made. 
What is actually meant by art-furniture, as sold 
in the esthetic warehouse, is furniture which is 
a copy of something else that was in fashion at 
some former period of our history. Much of 
what is now made as art-furniture, for instance, 
is in the style which has lately been distinguished 
as that of the “Queen Anne” period, which has 
superseded the Modern-Mediwval type, though 
there is combined with this a taste for furniture 
of a simpler (and, to my thinking, better) Old 
English style. A good deal of the furniture of 
these types is far more artistic and tasteful than 
that which was in vogue in the last generation, 
so that the impression conveyed is of a more 
or less general improvement of taste. But that 
this is to a great extent a superficial appearance 
is shown by the fact that the bad is taken along 
with the good. Were there space here to go into 
details of criticism, it would be easy to show 
that while some of the furniture work referred 
to is good, some of it is as bad and vulgar in 
taste as it well could be; but it is all alike 
accepted by the public, and recommended not 
only by dealers, bat by writers and critics who 
aspire to guide public taste. 

Indolence of mind, coupled with a desire for 
show, is at the root of all this. That which might 
be rightly called artistic furniture is valuable 
precisely in proportion to the thought that has 
been put into it; every detail should bear the 
impress of having been thought out in reference 
to the material and the use to which it is to be 
pat. If it were usual to have furniture and other 
accessories so designed as to re nt the 
thought of the workman and the individual taste 
of the owner, it would have a real interest; but 
this involves too much trouble. The manafac- 
turer is content to take a certain style and repro- 
dace it, and say “ this is artistic” ; and the pur- 
chaser, instead of cultivating his individual 
taste, and endeavouring to gratify it considerately 
and thoughtfally, so as to make his dwelling. 
rooms a part, so to speak, of his own individuality, 
is content with the easier task of paying his 
money, and taking what is set before him, far. 
nishing his rooms after a pattern of a hundred 
years back, and sitting down and flattering him- 
self that he has succeeded in being artistic, even 
sometimes at the expense of common conve- 
nience. If, for instance, you drop in to after- 
noon tea at an “ msthetic” house, you have your 
tea in cups without handles. Supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that the tea were hot (which 
zesthetic tea seldom is), you burn your fingers 
and nearly drop the cup; and then you are told, 
for consolation, that it is an artistic cup. If it 
were it would have a handle, for the natural and 
proper way of making an object that is to be held 
in the hand is to give one something to hold it 
by. Even Macbeth, at a moment when his brain 
was in a very disordered and disturbed state, 
still preserved sense enough to see his visionary 
dagger with 

“ The handle towards my hand”; 


but then Macbeth was not ssthetic. 

Even supposing, however, that the prevalent 
taste in farniture were logical and real in iteelf, 
there is a more serious question s by the 
importance attached to this class of work in 
comparison with what used to be considered the 
more intellectual forms of art. As was observed 
just now, it is almost a commonplace at present 
to urge that art is not confined to sculpture and 
painting, but should be shown in all the object« 
collected in a room, and that we should aim at 
totality of effect. If this meant that we were 





to bring furniture and decoration up to the level 
of the phonetic arts, in intellectual interest, 
there could be nothing to be said against it, 
except that it is hardly possible to do so. But 
the theory seems practically to result in an 
attempt to bring down painting to the level of 
furniture. A painting is no longer, according to 
this echool of critics, to be a separate creation of 
the imagination, having its own interest and em- 
bodying its own idea, but it is to be a means of 
filling a panel as part of a scheme of decoration. 
It is probably to this theory that we owe the 
existence of a peculiar school of painting which 
bas arisen lately, in which the object seems to be 
to eliminate all purest’ seg nea 
meaning from a picture, irect reference 
to Nature, and to make the whole a mere matter 
of decorative colouring. The most common 
development of this form of art is familiar to 
most of us in the shape of those long-limbed 
female figures of neo-Greek type, clad in semi- 
di drapery, whose handsome faces have 
all the same placid vacuity of expression, and 
by whose side always stands an “ art-flower- 
pot,” out of which grows a decorative plant. 
Very graceful are many of them (for, in- 
deed, some of our finest draughtamen have 
lent their talents to this style of painting) ; 
and very tired we get of their and their 
meani Their faces are all alike; 
but their lack of ee ae —— 
pensated for by writing their names beside 
them, always a tt to jumble the letters 
abont-so as to make the reading of it as much 
of a puzzle as possible. They may be either the 
Months, or the Virtues, or anything else you like, 
they will do equally well for either, and the same 
figure may represent either “Chastity” or 
“November.” But if we are inclined to feel 
bored at this repetition of a type, we are offered 
as @ compensation any amount of old china. A 
lady who professes to be artistic is not happy 
till she has given her drawing-room the aspect 
of a crockery-shop. You feel afraid to move 
about for fear of knocking over or shaking down 
something which you will be assured no money 
can replace. You go to the theatre to see a 
domestic comedy, and the actors seem scarcely 
able to find their way amid the collection of 
Japanese jars and screens, and blue china, with 
which the stage is crowded ; and, to add insult to 
injury, if you do not like all this you are called 
a Philistine. 

The nameless opprobriuam conveyed in that 
phrase might seem more applicable to a man 
who follows a multitude to hant bric-d-brac than 
to those who fail to find this a sufficient motive 
for living. Bat, without calling names, and 
admitting that every one bas a right to his own 
hobby, I protest against the assumption that 
this worship of farniture and china is an indica- 
tion of an advanced percepsion in regard to art. 
As with furnitare itself, so with art in its widest 
sense, the ultimate value to us is in proportion 
to the thought that is in it; and itis idle to pre- 
tend that the most piquant piece of china, the 
most artistically-designed cabinet or wall-paper, 
can by possibility have the same intellectual 
meaning and interest as the productions of an 
art which, like painting, can translate the poetry 
of Nature, car speak to us the language of the 
deepest human passion and emotion. To say 
that such an art as this is to be no more to us 
than a part of the farniture of our rooms; that 
upon some pretext of unity of effect our pictures 
are to be merely objects subordinate toa general 
scheme of decoration, is not to exalt art, but to 
degrade it, and is a view which could only be 
geriously held by those who have allowed their 
mental sympathies and perceptions to be 
narrowed and cramped to suit a conventional 
standard. One figure in which the passion or 
the hope, the joy or the grief, of the human soul 
is visibly symbolised, one landscape instinct with 
the light and air and the sentiment of Nature, 
does more to give interest and beauty to a room 
than all the sweepings of Wardour-street that 
can be collected in it. A picture that is worth 
anything is not a piece of decoration, but a 
separate poem in itself; and it is better to have 
such works even in company with bad furnitore, 
than to have a room filled with decorative furni- 
ture and piquant knick-knacks, but bare of any- 
thing that can appeal to our highest sympathies 
and aspirations as intellectual beings. 

Yet this is what is actually set before us now 
as the theory of an artistic dwelling, and what 
it is actually becoming more and more the 
fashion to put in practice. And the fact has 
an important significance in relation to social 
science, so far as that concerns the moral and 
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intellectual aspect of our national life. It isa 
sign of something very unsound in the artistic 
taste and sentiment of the day that we should 
be exhorted systematically and on principle to 
rank the lower and more material forms of art as 
equal to or even above sheunahin oe toour 
highest consciousness s. Itseems 
a very false economical principle, so far as regards 
the encouragement of art, that people should be 
ready to give for an old jar, which may be orna- 
mental, but which may as likely as not be ugly 
and grotesque in design, as much as would pro- 
cure them a dozen drawings or etchings repre- 
senting a far higher intellectual effort applied to 
a far higher end. But what is most serious is 
the moral aspect of the subject,—the falsity and 
pretentiousness of feeling which this artificial 
taste indicates. What was observed in regard to 
the art of the theatre is only a type of what we 
see in society. The acting is so tame and unreal 
that it hardly deceives any one; but the play is 
admirably mounted, and the decorations got up 
regardiess of expense. Only unfortunately the 
decorations themselves area sham. Weneed by 
no means be indifferent to furniture; on the con- 
trary, I would like, if it were possible, to see 
everything in a dwelling designed with a direct 
relation to its purpose, its position, the style of 
its accompaniments, and the special fancy of the 
inmates. Bat this is hardly attempted, for this 
would cost thought, and people wish to be 
artistic without thought, and at the cost of 
money only. What is really done is to fix upon 
a particular fashion of a past generation or of 
another country, to brand that as artistic, and 
to purchase as much of it as you can 
The phenomenon is not new. There have been 
other periods in the history of our own and other 
societies when this imitation fashion hes pre- 
vailed, and they have always been periods of 
pretence and hollowness, of an indifference to 
the highest and most serious ends of life. When 
people are much in earnest they do not care 
about tricking themselves ont in borrowed 
decorations; it is an amusement for an idle 
hour; and the corollary to be drawn from the 
characteristics of the prevalent artistic taste of 
contemporary society is not a satisfactory one. 
It was the complaint of Wordsworth, at an 
early period of this centary, that,— 


“ Plain living and high thinking are no more,” 


He would hardly have considered that matters 
were much improved in this respect at present, 
when Art, which should be the expression of the 
higheet thonght and aspiraticn of a people, is 
coming to mean a mere arbitrarily chosen form 
of costly luxury, having no connexion with the 
serious thoughts and problems of life; when, as 
it bas been remarked, you may break any moral 
Jaw, but you must admire blue china; when 
English ladies can so far forget their traditions 
of trae dignity, so far mistake the accidentals 
for the essentials of refinement, as to masquerade 
in modern-antique costumes which draw every 
eye, not, indeed, to the wearer, but to the 
costame. All this, done in the name of art, is 
evidence not of true artistic feeling, but of a show 
and pretence at variance with what is best and 
noblest in art, which, if it were a reality, should 
lead us, to quote again the words of Mill, to 
idealise not only every work we do, “ but most 
of all our own characters and lives.” This is 
hardly to be achieved by dressing out our life in 
® costume of borrowed finery, and dignifying it 
by the name of “ art.” 








HOUSE ACCOMMODATION ; VENTILATION 
OF DRAINS; WASTE OF WATER, 


In the Health Department of the Aberdeen 
Social Science Congress the meeting discussed ,— 
“The present State of House Accommodation in 
Raral Districte—Can its Evils be remedied ? ” 

Dr. Haviland, officer of health, Northampton. 
shire, said he had 365 towns and villeges in his 
supervision, and it was a painful part of his duty 
to see the large amount of misery which existed 
in the labourers’ cottages or wretched hovels 
spread over the thousand square miles of his dis- 
trict. He eaid that the landlords were to blame 
for this state of matters, as so long as they 
obtained their rents they did not seem to care 
in what state their tenants were placed. In 
some cases, however, the landlords were unable, 
owing to pecuniary difficulties, to effect improve. 
ments although they were willing, and he sug- 
gested that loans should be granted to these 
impecanious proprietors by Government in the 
fame way as had been done some years ago with 





regard to the drainage of land, for the purpose 


of assisti —— to build proper houses for their 
tenants. He said that one of the improvements 


remarks applied exclusively to England, and the 
circumstances in that country were 60 dif. 
ferent from those in Scotland that he they 
could not have a disoussion of practical value 
anless some statement was given about the 
state of matters in Scotland. 

Lord Aberdeen said that, with reference to 
one point in connexion with the subject, there 
had been a good deal of difference of opinion. 
This question was as to whether houses for the 
accommodation of the labouring classes in rural 
districts should consist of two stories or whether 
all the rooms should be situated on the ground. 
floor. He believed it was generally recognised 
in England that the houses should consist of 
two stories, and that, at the time when there 
was & considerable increase of cottage buildings 
in Scotland under the auspices of the Inland 
Inclosure Commissioners, the same feeling existed. 
The opinion which, in his short experience, he 


would be inclined to form was that there was | stagna 


no intrinsic objection to having all the rooms 
on the ground-floor, provided there was sufficient 
accommodation, and for the reason that if it was 


afford. | the custom of any district or county to have 


upper stories in the those not accus- 
tomed to have an upper story would be apt 
to use the upper rooms, not for useful 
purposes of babitation, but merely as store 
garrets, leading to additional crowding on the 
ground-floor. Therefore, in the cottages which 
he had built himself for some years, he 
bad generally adopted the ground-floor plan 
only, and he was bound te say that he had as 
yet not seen any definite reason to regret that 
course. At the same time, however, it would 
be interesting to hear the opinions of gentle- 
men of experience who had examined both 
systems. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam, in reading a paper 
on this question, stated that the subject was one 
which in ite fall bearings concerned architects, 
medical men, and chemists, as well as pro. 
prietors, tenant-farmers,and workmen. It was 
arranged that this paper should consider the 
chemical factors on which healthy homes depend. 
The family house was not only required for pro. 
tection from weather and accommodation for 
eating and sleeping, but still more so for air 
supply, which was at the very root or foundation 
of all theory and practice as to the remedy for the 
admittedly defective state of the house accom. 
modation in rural districts. The importance of 
the air factor might be judged of from the fact 
that the amount of air inspired daily by an adult 
man was about a million cabic inches, being 
more than 500 cubic feet of air, or fally 3,000 
gallons. A great part of euch air was, in ordi. 
nary circumstances, obtained from the outside 
atmosphere directly during the day, but at night, 
and especially during sleep, must be obtained 
from the house. Considering the women and 
children in average households, the air factor 
for each member of a family might be taken on 
an average of 300 cubic feet per day. The 
quantity of air actually inspired was not, how. 
ever, the only point to be considered, because 
changes occurred in the air during respiration 
which seriously affected the wholesomeness of 
the reepired air, and rendered it unfit for being 
again breathed in. These changes were mainly 
in a large increase in the amount of carbonic 
acid, accompanied {by organic débris, principally 
of a gaseous nature, and the air became thus of 
® more or less noxious character. This was 
enbanced by exhalations from the steam and from 
ill-washed clothing. Practically, the amount of 
carbonic acid might be taken as an index of the 
extent of the contamination, though it was not 
the only, or even the principal, cause of the 
mischief. In pure or normal air the 
of carbonic acid was 1 part in 2,600, bat in 
expired air the amount was about 1 in 25, and 
the air of crowded rooms became 


charged 
the carbonic acid to the extent of 1 to 5 parte 


of 
in the 1,000. Whenever these latter quantities 
were arrived at, the air of the room became 
close and fasty; and was beyond the limit ‘of 
eafety. Indeed, the proportion should 
above 1 in 1,600, though, for short periods, a 


larger amount might be breathed. As each 


member of the may be said to respire 
half a oubic foot of carbonic acid per hour, 


would follow that such would bring to the 
limit of pollution about 2,500 cubic feet of air, 


provided that the t in which the 

was placed was ly sealed. Tn all 
houses, however, the air was constantly on the 
move through the chinks in the doors and 
windows, porousness if the walls, draught in 
chimneys, &0.; and making allowance for such, 
the practical amount of air-space in 
might be limited to 800 cubic feet for each 
or, at the lowest, to 500 cubic feet for 
member of the family. Now, granting that an 
average family consisted of six members, then at 
least 3,000 cubic feet of house air space 
be provided. This oan be given in a house the 
inner capacity of which is 24 ft. long, 16 ft. 
broad, and 8 ft. high. Taking the length as 
80 ft. the air space would be 3,500 cnbic feet. 
No roral cottege for a family should have less 
pose i Mig row eS 
Other factors of importance in houses 
were connected with water supply and dentine. 
Granting that the chemical gon are — 
and acted upon by proprietors and others, there 
still remains the necessity of indoctrinating the 
people themselves with the knowledge that air 
which bas been breathed is more or less hurtful, 
that fosty smells in houses are evidence of 
tion of air, and, indeed, of starvation in 
air; that windows are made not only to admit 
sunlight, but to admit air; and that whatever 
can tend to circulate air in honses, especially 
during the evening, as by throwing back the 
curtains of beds and Jeaving open the inner or 
room doors of all sleeping apartments, assists in 
supplying better and finer air food and in keep- 
ing the bodily syetem in a more thorough state 
of health. 

The President (Mr. Chadwick) said that the 
nestion which had been raised by Lord Aber. 
een was ore of considerable difficulty, and 

was much affected by local conditions and 
circumstances as to the natare of the ground on 
which the cottages were built. In places where 
the ground was dry and the floors of the rooms 
and walls made im eable to damp, it was 
perfectly safe to have all the rooms on the ground. 
floor, but in places where these circumstances 
did not exist, it was desirable that at least the 
bedrooms should be upstairs. Asan illustration 
of the disinclination of the rural population to live 
upstairs, however, he menti that his father. 
in-law had erected two-storied cottages an his 
estate as an experiment, and had found shortly 
afterwards that the garrets were used as cock- 
lofte for the accommodation of the poultry. On 
expressing astonishment at that, the goodwife 
said that “Jock could not be fashed to go up- 
stairs when he came home from his work at 
night.” He recommended that concrete should 
be used in the construction of these cottages, as 
it was cheaper and more comfortable than stone. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, of Birkenhead, advocated 
the passing of a compulsory measure for the 
purpose of making landlords provide proper 
cottages for their tenants. He stated that in 
some districts where he had resided the people 
were obliged to live in habitations which were 
totally unfit for human beings to live in. These 
miserable huts shonld not be allowed to dis. 
figure the land, and as the power for their 
removal could only come from Government, he 
urged that an Act was needed in order to compel 
landlords to do their duty. It would be unfair, 
however, to compel landlords to build houses 
which would not be reasonably remunerative, and 
therefore he s that the rents might be 
raised, and also the wages of the rural popula- 
tion, so that they could afford to pay higher 
rents, 

Lord Aberdeen said that the which had 
been read by Dr. Macadam showed that the 
question under consideration was not sos 
as it might seem at first t. It looked very 
easy to feu a piece of land, and to employ a 
builder to erect a cottage at a certain figure, 
but there were in reality many difficulties 
and disappointments to be met with after the 
houses had been erected, including damp walls, 
smoky chimneys, &o. With to the former, 
he believed the evil could be remedied by what 

consisted 


with | was called the “damp course,” which 


of a layer of asphalte or slates built into the 

_ whem paennsi § -_ pein de the ground, 

and w prevented t p wag Tg me 
8, his 


As to the of 
ship believed thal, it could tan be pbeinted by 





putting the grate back a few inches further than 
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helidere wore in eg Pg of doing. With 
regard concrete, his own experience was, 
that it was not so cheap in this district as 
to make it worth while using that material 
except where the gravel for the purpose was 
pty 4 Toeyoae the “ of the bnilding, be- 
cause oO} expense of cartage. His lordshi 
said he had tried the system of st a 
cottages with very satisfactory results so far as 
he could judge. The foundations were com- 
posed of brick or stone, the floor of asphalte, 
and the walls of two linings of wood filled in 
the middle with sawdust. He had been told by 
the people who resided in these wooden honges 
that they were warmer and drier than those built 
of masonry or of concrete, It might be objected 
that these houses were not sufficiently perma. 
nent, but certainly it appeared to him that if 
they conld be built at sbout two-thirds the 
ordinary cost, they were worth being tried. In 
conclusion, the speaker eaid that it was quite 
trae that landlords were disinclined to incur 
outlays in building cotteges which would not 
yield a fair remuneration. 

Principal Brown suggested that they shonld 
go to Parliament in the way of inquiry rather 
than of asking legislative compulsion on land. 
ge ie * houses. 

r. W. Paul, advocate, entirely disapproved 
of the s aac alah: hak’ been olaie ier 
Dr. M‘ , that landlords should be compelled 
by Act of Parliament to build on their 
estates, remarking that the proposal was very 
much like the operation of calling spirits from 
the vasty deep. If their deliberations were to 
be worth anything they must be practical, and 
the suggestion made by the rev. doctor was the 
very reverse of that. 

Dr. Hardwicke moved— 


“‘ That this Department is of opinion that the Stan ing 
Committee of the Public Health Department should take 
into consideration what further legisiative measures are 
necessary for the extension and improvement of the cot 
accommodation for the rural population, and report to 
next annual meeting.” 


And this was carried. 


The Ventilation of Drains and Sewers, 


Dr, Stevenson Macadam read a paper on the 
above subject. He ssid:—The present system 
of the disposal of the sewage of houses and 
towns is open to question in a sanitary as well 
as an economic point of view, as it undoubtedly 
leads to the poisoning of our streams, and the 
contamination of the air in the vicinity thereof. 
Indeed, there is abundant evidenceto demonstrate 
that the water carriage system, with its attendant 
foul deposits in badly-laid drains, is productive 
of much illness and disease in households. At 
present, however, there is no other process 
suggested for the disposal of sewage which is 
less liable to objections for town purposes. 
Taking matters as they are, certain preventive 
measures may be adopted to against the 
evils of this mode of the disposal of sewage. 
These evils are mainly due to the production of 
sewage gases in the drains and sewers, and to 
the poems or escape of these into our 
houses. The primary cause of all the mischief 
is the lodgment of sewage in the drains and 
sewers, especially at the bends and in the hollows 
and depressions formed by badly-laid draing or 
badly-founded drains and sewers, and where the 
levels are either originally not attended to, or 
the subjacent earth has sunk or yielded below. 
Another source of the mischief is where the 
drains are imperfectly jointed and luted, and 
sand and earth fall in, tending to choke up the 
drain more or less, and either forming an elon. 
gated cesspool, or even forcing the sewage ont of 
the pipes al er, and saturating the neigh- 
bouring ground, which may be close to or under- 
neath the dwelling-house. The main preventive 
measure ought to be to look well to the levels 
and thorough and efficient jointing, which would 
ensure the rapid and complete fall or ran of the 
sewage from the house to the main drain, and 
thence to the point of disposal, either on land or 
in the sea. Part of this work would fall on the 
individual householder or house proprietor,—so 
for no he piel or service drain is concerned, 
and the other part on the municipal authorities, 
so far as the main sewers are concerned, There 
are many instances in which 
service drain hag been shown to be at fanit, 
and there are no dou i 
the evil may be traced to the putrefaction 
of fowl deposits lying festering and decom. 
posing in the main . Fresh sewage is 
comparatively sweet and harmless, end were it to 
have free passage onwards, it would keep fresh 
till it escaped from our towns, owing partly to 


2 
i 





putrefaction not having set in, and to the aération 
and oxydation due to the oxygen diagolyed it: the 
body of water accompanying the sewage, and 
which would at the moment of liberation tend to 
oxidise or consame the escaping gases, and thue 
render them innocuous. The chemical pature of 
the sewage gases is generally misunderstood. It 
is commonly said that hydrogulphuric agid 
(sulphoretted hydrogen) and carbonic acid, 
which are readily recognisable in the emanations 
from decomposing organic matter, are the types 
of the noxious sewage gases. No doubt these 
gases named are destruetive to life when in 
quantity, but I am inclined to the belief that 
the more noxious of the sewage gases are 
evolved at an earlier stage in the putrefaction 
of the organic matters, whilst the sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid are produced at a 
later stage in the decomposition. In fact, I 
believe that the main danger lies in the earlier 
stages, when gases and vapours of a true organic 
and combustible nature are produced. In the 
investigations into the nature of the gases 
evolved from deposits in drains and sewers, 
which I carried out at the time of the Water of 
Leith drainage scheme, and which were em- 
bodied in one of the blue-books of the Sewage 
Commissioners, it was a rare thing to find 
sulpburetted hydrogen in the escaping gases, 
and the bulk of the sewage gases were found 
to burn readily, showing their carbo-hydrogen 
character. Moreover, any one who has inhaled 
Sewage gas, either in our large sewers or when a 
drain is opened, knows that bydro.sulphurie acid 
(sulpburetted hydrogen) is seldom present ; bat, 
nevertheless, the gases exert a most debilitating 
effect npon the geveral health and spirits. In 
the majority of cases, and, in fact, with few ex. 
ceptions, it may be said that generally no pre- 
cautions are taken in the construction of house 
drains and their attaobment to the main drains 
to prevent sewage-gas from falling back into our 
our houses. The water-closets have generally a 
direct connexion with the drains and sewers, and 
not only so, but the waste-pipes from the cisterns 
have in most instances a passage to the sewers 
either indirectly through the pan or bend of 
the closet or directly to the drains themselves. 
Taking the case of ordinary house servize and 
connexion with drains as ordinarily practised, 
there is simply a bend put on the direet pipe laid 
tothe main drain. The only security in such 
an arrangement lies in the water in the bend 
lying there in sufficient quantities, and not being 
forced by the pressure of gases in the main 
drain, or being emptied by the suction of the 
descending water, especially if there be two or 
more branch pipes discharging into the same 
house-drain. To remedy this evil it bas been 
suggested, and is occasionally carried out into 
practice, that a ventilating tube is inserted in 
the service-drain. This single ventilation is a 
decided improvement, but taken by itself is pot 
sufficient. Between the ventilating pipe and the 
sink or closet bend there should be placed in the 
service-drain a U-shaped trap, with upright 
drain-pipe leading to the surface, and in the 
throat of which there is inserted a ire cage con. 
taining fragments of dry charcoal. These upright 
pipes may rise above the surface when in open 
ground, or may be covered with a perforated iron 
plate when in outside passages or pavements. A 
still further improvement, where an epen space 
or garden ground is at command, is to open up 
the drain for 1 ft., or so on the house side of the 
U-shaped trap. In all cases there should be a 
ventilating shaft or pipe carried from the bend 
of the closet or sink pipe to the roof of the house. 
This ventilating shaft or pipe may be a continua- 
tion of the service-drain. For the public ventila- 
tion of the street drains and sewers, the furnaces 
of public works, such as gasworks, should be 
utilised, where such are available, and open air- 
sbafts should be carried from the main drains 
to the surface of the streets at numerous points. 
If the main drains are in good order, there need 
be no escape of noxious gases; but where deposits 
of foul matter are lying in the drains, charcoal 
cages may be used, though the true remedy 
would be the cleansing out and ir of the 
defectively-constracted main drain. Besides the 
ventilation proper of the main drains, there 
shovld be the periodic flushing of all main drains 
and sewers by the opening of slnices or valves 
connected with large cisterns placed at proper 
distances aparc. A sudden rush or escape of a 
large volume of water down a@ sewer at a given 
time would float on all the solid débris lying in 
the bed of the sewer, and thus remove the cause 
of the production of the sewage gases. In regard 
to cisterns, the position of such ig often objec- 





tionable, being placed over the water-closet, and 
the exhalations arising therefrom are absorbed 
by the water, which thus becomes tainted. Great 
mischief arises from the carrying of the waste- 
pipe directly or indirectly to the drains, and from 
the ventilation of the service-box into the cistern. 
Both the waste-pipe and the escape-pipe from 
the service-box should be carried to the open 
air. 

Mr. Chadwick deacribed a sewer as the bulb 
of @ retort ebharged with decomposing matter, 
the neck of ike notes being the freie ouryes 
the products in e house, ease 
into the premises, and strongly advocated the 
construction of entirely new sewers. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, in the course of some 
interesting Granger gece ye that the proper 
system to adopt with regard to sewage was 
separate the honse entirely from the drains ; and 
to have a separate cistern for water-closets. By 
a series of diagrams on the blackboard he 
explained his ideas, and his remarks were very 
cordially received. , 

Mr. Boulton, city surveyor, quite agreed with 
the remarks of Mr. Collins as to the construction 
of sewers. There was no doubt that many of 
their sewers were badly constructed both as 
regards size and level. In a flat running sewer 
where there was not a sufficient body of water 
the sediment deposited created sewer gas, which 
went generally to the highest point. He was, 
therefore, strongly in favour of the ventilation 
of sewers; and he had made up his mind that, 
in the proper laying of sewere, the first thing to 
be done was to cut off the house-drain from the 
sewer altogether. 


Waste of Water in Towns. 


Mr. Wm. Boulton, C.E., Aberdeen, read a paper 
on the above subject, confining his observations 
almost exclusively to the Aberdeen water saprly. 
He commenced by stating that the present works 
were opened by the Queen in 1866, and that 
by the Act of Parliament empowering the con- 
struction of the works the Town Council were em- 
powered to take from the rivera maximum daily 
quantity of six millions of gallons. The popu- 
lation supplied is 90,000. The water, he ex- 
plained, flows by gravitation to a reservoir and 
filters rather more than a mile distant from the 
intake. The reservoirs and filters have a joint 
available capacity of 13 millions of gallons. From 
the filters the water is conveyed by gravitation 
ina brick aqueduct a distance of nineteen milesand 
a half to the low-service reservvir, which is about 
two mileg from the town. This reservoir, which 
bas & capacity of 64 millions of gallons, supplies 
98 per cent. of theinhabitants. Itis 98 ft. above 
the part of the city which it supplies. For the 
supply of the higher districta of the town the 
water is pumped up by hydraulic power to a 
reservoir capable of coutaining 500,000 gallons. 
This reservoir is 380 ft. above Ordnance datum, 
and about 250 ft. above the average elevations 
of the districts supplied. The engines are 
wrought by the water from the aqueduct, and 
lifc one gallon of water by an expenditure of 
2} gallons. In passing, Mr. Boulton remarked 
that when the present supply became exhausted 
a considerable saving could be effected by em- 
ploying steam instead of water-power, whereby 
the water used for driving the pumps would be 
entirely saved. The engine wastes daily 350,000 
gallong, or 127,750,000 perannum. Estimating 
this quantity at prime cost, as supplied by gravi- 
tation, and adding the sum to the annual expense 
of maintaining the engines, the high-service 
water cost the town three times as much per 
gallon ag that of the low-service, so that the 
inhabitants supplied with the higb-service water 
were supplied at a great loss to the Corporation, 
the rate of assessment being the same in both 
cases. Upto the present date 166,0001. have been 
expended on the works, and the annual expendi- 
ture is about 12,0001, During the last ten years 
the consumption of water has increased to a 
very large extent, and out of all proportion 
to the population. Previously to the construc- 
tion of the present works the supply for 
domestic purposes was only 16 gallons per 
head per day, the supply, however, not being 
equal to the requirements of the town; bat 
in 1867, the first year after the new works were 
opened, it had rieen to 24 gallons; in 1871, to 
85 gallops; and now in 1877 it is nearly 
40 gallons per head per day. Mr. Boulton sub- 
mitted a table in proof of this, and went on to 
say that at the present rate of consumption, after 
allowing 500 000 gallons for flushing sewers, &c., 
there remained a total of 3,569,060 gallons con- 
sumed daily for domestic purposes. Of this 
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intellectual aspect of our national life. It isa 
sign of something very unsound in the artistic 
taste and sentiment of the day that we should 
be exhorted systematically and on principle to 
rank the lower and more material forms of art as 
net teareren ieee ae ras 
highest consciousness perceptions. It seems 
a very false economical principle, so far as regards 
the encouragement of art, that people should be 

to give for an old jar, which may be orna- 
mental, but which may as likely as not be ugly 
and grotesque in design, as much as would pro- 
cure them a dozen drawings or etchings repre- 
senting a far higher intellectual effort applied to 
a far higher end. But what is most serious is 
the moral aspect of the subject,—the falsity and 
pretentionsness of feeling which this artificial 
taste indicates. What was observed in regard to 
the art of the theatre is only a type of what we 
see in society. The acting is so tame and unreal 
that it hardly deceives any one; but the play is 
admirably mounted, and the decorations got up 
regardless of expense. Only unfortunately the 
decorations themselves area sham. Weneed by 
no means be indifferent to furnitare; on the con- 
trary, I would like, if it were possible, to see 
everything in a dwelling designed with a direct 
relation to its purpose, its position, the style of 
its accompaniments, and the special fancy of the 
inmates. Bat this is hardly attempted, for this 
would cost thought, and people wish to be 
artistic without thought, and at the cost of 
money only. What is really done is to fix upon 
a particular fashion of a past generation or of 
another country, to brand that as artistic, and 
to purchase as much of it as you can 
The phenomenon is not new. There have been 
other periods in the bistory of our own and other 
societies when this imitation fashion has pre- 
vailed, and they have always been periods of 
pretence and hollowness, of an indifference to 
the highest and most serious ends of life. When 
people are much in earnest they do not care 
about tricking themselves out in borrowed 
decorations; it is an amusement for an idle 
hour; and the corollary to be drawn from the 
characteristics of the prevalent artistic taste of 
contemporary society is not a satisfactory one. 
It was the complaint of Wordsworth, at an 
early period of this centary, that,— 


* Plain living and high thinking are no more,” 


He would bardly have considered that matters 
were much improved in this respect at present, 
when Art, which should be the expression of the 
higheet thorght and aspiraticn of a people, is 
coming to mean a mere arbitrarily chosen form 
of costly luxary, having no connexion with the 
serious thoughts and problems of life; when, as 
it has been remarked, you may break any moral 
Jaw, but you must admire blue china; when 
English ladies can so far forget their traditions 
of true dignity, so far mistake the accidentals 
for the essentials of refinement, as to masquerade 
in modern-antique costames which draw every 
eye, not, indeed, to the wearer, but to the 
costame, Ali this, done in the name of art, is 
evidence not of true artistic feeling, but of a show 
and pretence at variance with what is best and 
noblest in art, which, if it were a reality, should 
lead us, to quote again the words of Mill, to 
idealise not only every work we do, “ but most 
of all our own characters and lives.” This is 
hardly to be achieved by dressing out onr life in 
& costume of borrowed finery, and dignifying it 
by the name of “ art.” 








HOUSE ACCOMMODATION ; VENTILATION 
OF DRAINS; WASTE OF WATER, 


In the Health Department of the Aberdeen 
Social Science Congress the meeting discussed,— 
“The present State of House Accommodation in 
Rural Diatriete—Can its Evile be remedied ? ” 

Dr. Haviland, officer of health, Northampton. 
shire, said he had 365 towns and villeges in his 
supervision, and it was a painful part of his duty 
to see the large amount of misery which existed 
in the labourers’ cottages or wretched hovels 
spread over the thousand equare miles of his dis. 
trict. He eaid that the landlords were to blame 
for this state of matters, as so long as they 
obtained their rents they did not seem to care 
in what state their tenants were placed. In 
some cases, however, the landlords were unable, 
owing to pecuniary difficulties, to effect improve. 
ments although they were willing, and he sug- 
gested that loans should be granted to these 
impecanious proprietors by Government in the 
same way as had been done some years ago with 


regard to the drainage 
of assisting them to build proper houses for their 


tenants. He said that one of area ys gen re 
hich was most urgently needed in connexion 
vib labousent’ evtinges wee tho obolltien of the 


circumstances in that country were so very dif- 
ferent from those in Scotland that he feared they 
could not have a disoussion of practical value 
unless some statement was given about the 
state of matters in Scotland. 

Lord Aberdeen said that, with reference to 
one point in connexion with the subject, there 
had been a good deal of difference of opinion. 
This question was as to whether houses for the 
accommodation of the labouring classes in rural 
districts should consist of two stories or whether 
all the rooms should be situated on the ground. 
floor. He believed it was generally recognised 
in England that the houses should consist of 
two stories, and that, at the time when there 
was @ considerable increase of buildings 
in Scotland under the auspices of the Inland 
Inclosure Commissioners, the same feeling existed. 
The opinion which, in his short experience, he 
would be inclined to form was that there was 
no intrinsic objection to baving all the rooms 
on the ground-floor, provided there was sufficient 
accommodation, and for the reason that if it was 


afford. |the custom of any district or county to have 


upper stories in the cottages, those not accus- 
tomed to have an upper story would be apt 
to use the upper rooms, not for useful 
purposes of habitation, but merely as store 
garrets, leading to additional crowding on the 
ground-floor. Therefore, in the cottages which 
he had built himself for some years, he 
bad generally adopted the ground-floor plan 
only, and he was bound to say that he had as 
yet not seen any definite reason to regret that 
course. At the same time, however, it would 
be interesting to hear the opinions of gentle- 
men of experience who had examined both 
systems. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam, in reading a paper 
on this question, stated that the subject was one 
which in ite fall bearings concerned architects, 
medical men, avd chemists, as well as pro. 
prietors, tenant-farmers, and workmen. It was 
arranged that this paper should consider the 
chemical factors on which healthy homes depend. 
The family house was not only required for pro. 
tection from weather and accommodation for 
eating and sleeping, but still more so for air 
supply, which was at the very root or foundation 
of all theory and practice as to the remedy for the 
admittedly defective state of the house accom. 
modation in rural districts. The importance of 
the air factor might be judged of from the fact 
that the amount of air inspired daily by an adult 
man was sbout a million cabic inches, being 
more than 500 cubic feet of air, or fally 3,000 
gallons. A great part of euch sir was, in ordi. 
nary circumstances, obtained from the outside 
atmosphere directly during the day, but at night, 
and especially during sleep, must be obtained 
from the house. Considering the women and 
children in average households, the air factor 
for each member of a family might be taken on 
an average of 800 cubic feet per day. The 
quantity of air actually inspired was not, how. 
ever, the only point to be considered, becanse 
changes occurred in the air during respiration 
which seriously affected the wholesomeness of 
the reepired sir, and rendered it unfit for being 
again breathed in. These changes were mainly 
in a large increase in the amount of carbonic 
acid, accompanied {by organic débris, principally 
of a gaseous nature, and the air became thus of 
® more or less noxious character, This was 
enhanced by exhelations from the steam and from 
ill-washed clothing. Practically, the amount of 
carbonic acid might be taken as an index of the 
extent of the contamination, though it was not 
the only, or even the principal, cause of the 


of carbonic acid wea 1 part in 2,600, bu 

expired air the amount was about 1 in 25, and 
the air of crowded rooms became charged with 
the carbonic acid to the extent of 1 to 5 parte 
in the 1,000. Whenever these latter quantities 
were arrived at, the air of the room became 
close and fasty; and was beyond the limit ‘of 
eafety. Indeed, the i 





proportion 
above 1 in 1,600, though, for short periods, a 


of land, for the purpose | larger 


amount might be —— RB  - each 
member of the population ma respire 
half a oubic foot of carbonic acid per hour, 
would follow that such would bring to the 


windows, porousness if the walls, draught in 
chimneys, &c.; and making al 

the practical amount of air-space in 

might be limited to 800 cubic feet for each adult, 
or, at the lowest, to 500 cubic feet for each 
member of the family. Now, granting that an 
average family consisted of six members, then at 
least 3,000 cubic feet of house air space should 
be provided. This can be given in a house the 
inner capacity of which is 24 ft. long, 16 ft, 
broad, and 8 ft. high. Taking the length as 
30 ft. the air space would be 3,500 onbic feet. 
No rural cottege for a family should have less 
than 3,000 cubic ft. of air space or air food. 
Other factors of importance in healthy houses 
were connected with water supply and drainage. 
Granting that the chemical factors are known to 
and acted upon by and others, there 
still remains the necessity of indoctrinating the 
people themselves with the knowledge that air 
which bas been breathed is more or less hurtfal, 
that fosty smells in houses are evidence of 
stagnation of air, and, indeed, of starvation in 
air; that windows are made not only to admit 
sunlight, but to admit air; and that whatever 
can tend to circulate air in houses, especially 
during the evening, as by throwing back the 
curtains of beds and leaving open inner or 
room doors of all sleeping apartments, assiste in 
supplying better and finer air food and in keep- 
ing the bodily system in a more thorough state 
of health. 

The President (Mr. Chadwick) said that the 
question which had been raised by Lord Aber- 
deen was ore of considerable difficulty, and 
was much affected by local conditions and 
circumstances as to the natare of the ground on 
which the cottages were built. In places where 
the ground was dry and the floors of the rooms 
and walls made impermeable to damp, it was 
perfectly safe to have all the rooms on the ground- 
floor, but in places where these circumstances 
did not exist, it was desirable timt at least the 
bedrooms should be upstairs. Asan illustration 
of the disinclination of the raed ye to live 
upstairs, however, he mentioned that bis father- 
in-law had erected two-storied cottages an his 
estate as an experiment, and had found shortly 
afterwards that the garrets were used as cock- 
lofte for the accommodation of the poultry. On 
expressing astonishment at that, the goodwife 
said that “ Jock could not be fashed to go up- 
stairs when he came home from his work at 
night.” He recommended that concrete should 
be used in the construction of these cottages, as 
it was cheaper and more comfortable than stone. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, of Birkenhead, advocated 
the passing of a compulsory measure for the 
purpose of making landlords provide proper 
cottages for their tenants. He stated that in 
some districts where he had resided the people 
were obliged to live in habitations which were 
totally unfit for human beings to live in. These 
miserable huts shonid not be allowed to dis. 
figure the land, and as the power for their 
removal could only come from Government, he 
urged that an Act was needed in order to compel 
landlords to do their duty. It would be unfair, 
however, to compel landlords to build houses 
which would not be reasonably remunerative, and 
therefore he suggested that the rents might be 
raised, and also the wages of the rural popula- 
tion, so that they could afford to pay higher 
rents, 

Lord Aberdeen said that the which had 
been read by Dr, Macadam showed that the 
question under consideration was not so simple 
as it might seem at first sight. It looked very 
easy to feu a piece of land, and to employ a 
builder to erect a cottage at a certain figure, 
but there were in reality many difficulties 
and disappointments to be met with after the 
bouses had been erected, including damp walls, 
smoky chimneys, &c. With regard to the former, 
he believed the evil could be remedied by what 
was called the “damp course,” which consisted 
of a layer of asphalte or slates built into the 
wall, a few inches from the surface of the ground, 
ree Keene gonemged the from asce . 

difficulty of s 8, his 
ship believed that it pi» Ao be obviated by 





putting the grate back a few inches further than 
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builders were in the habit of doing. With 
regard to concrete, his own experience was, 
that it was not so cheap in this district as 
to make it worth while using that material 
except where the gravel for the purpose was 
on? near the - of the building, be- 
cause 0 expense of cartage. His lordshi 

said he had tried the system of tthe 
cottages with very satisfactory results so far as 
he could judge. The foundations were com- 
posed of brick or stone, the floor of asphalte, 
and the walls of two linings of wood filled in 
the middle with sawdust. He had been told by 
the people who resided in these wooden houses 
that they were warmer and drier than those built 
of masonry or of concrete. It might be objected 
that these houses were not sufficiently perma. 
nent, but certainly it appeared to him that if 


they could be built at about two-thirds the | later stage 


ordinary cost, they were worth being tried. In 
conclusion, the speaker said that it was quite 
troe that landlords were disinclined to incur 
outlays in building cotteges which would not 
yield a fair remuneration. 

Principal Brown suggested that they should 
go to Parliament in the way of inquiry rather 
than of asking legislative compulsion on land. 
lords to build houses. 

Mr. W. Paul, advocate, entirely disapproved 
of the suggestion which bad been made by 
Dr. M‘ , that landlords should be compelled 
by Act of Parliament to build es on their 
estates, remarking that the proposal was very 
much like the operation of calling spirits from 
the vasty deep. If their deliberations were to 
be worth anything they must be practical, and 
the suggestion made by the rev. doctor was the 
very reverse of that. 

Dr. Hardwicke moved— 

‘* That this Department is of opinion that the Stan: ing 
Committee of the Public Health Depertinent should take 
into consideration what further legislative measures are 
necessary for the extension and improvement of the cot 


accommodation for the rural population, and report to 
next annual meeting.” 


And this was carried. 
The Ventilation of Drains and Sewers. 


Dr, Stevenson Macadam read a paper on the 
above subject. He said:—The present system 
of the disposal of the sewage of houses and 
towns is open to question in a sanitary as well 
as an economic point of view, as it undoubtedly 
leads to the poisoning of our streams, and the 
contamination of the air in the vicinity thereof. 
Indeed, there is abundant evidenceto demonstrate 
that the water carriage system, with its attendant 
foul deposits in badly-laid drains, is productive 
of much illness and disease in households. At 
present, however, there is no other process 
suggested for the disposal of sewage which is 
less liable to objections for town purposes. 
Taking matters as they are, certain preventive 
measures may be adopted to guard against the 
evils of this mode of the disposal of sewage. 
These evils are mainly due to the production of 
sewage gases in the drains and sewers, and to 
the passage or escape of these into our 
houses. The primary cause of all the mischief 
is the lodgment of sewage in the drains and 
sewers, especially at the bends and in the hollows 
and depressions formed by badly-laid draing or 
badly-founded drains and sewers, and where the 
levels are either originally not attended to, or 
the subjacent earth bas sunk or yielded below. 
Another source of the mischief is where the 
drains are imperfectly jointed and luted, and 
sand and earth fall in, tending to choke up the 
drain more or less, and either forming an elon. 
gated cesspool, or even forcing the sewage out of 
the pipes al , and saturating the neigh- 
bouring ground, which may be close to or under. 
neath the dwelling-house. The main preventive 
measure ought to be to look well to the levels 
and thorough and efficient jointing, which would 
engure the rapid and complete fall or run of the 
sewage from the house to the main drain, and 
thence to the point of disposal, either on land or 
in the sea. Part of this work would fall on the 
individual householder or house proprietor,—so 
far as the private or service drain is concerned, 
and the ctber part on the municipal authorities, 
so far as the main sewers are T 


here | ventilation 


putrefaction not having set in, and to the aération 
and oxydation due to the oxygen digsolyed in the 
body of water accompanying the sewage, and 
which would at the moment of liberation tend to 
oxidise or consume the escaping gases, and thue 
render them innocuous. The chemical nature of 
the sewage gases is generally misunderstood. It 
is commonly said that hydrogalphuric agi 

(sulphuretted hydrogen) and carbonic acid, 
which are readily recognisable in the emanations 
from decomposing organic matter, are the types 
of the noxions sewage gases. No doubt these 
gases named are destruetive to life when in 
quantity, but I am inclined to the belief that 
the more noxious of the sewage gases are 
evolved at an earlier stage in the putrefaction 
of the organic matters, whilst the sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid are produced at a 


believe that the main danger lies in the earlier 
stages, when gases and vapours of a true organic 
and combustible nature are produced. In the 
investigations into the nature of the gases 
evolved from deposits in drains and sewers, 
which I carried out at the time of the Water of 
Leith drainage scheme, and which were em- 
bodied in one of the blue-books of the Sewage 
Commissioners, it was a rare thing to find 
sulpburetted hydrogen in the escaping gases, 
and the bulk of the sewage gases were found 
to burn readily, showing their carbo-hydrogen 
character. Moreover, any one who has inhaled 
sewage gas, either in our large sewers or when a 
drain is opened, knows that hydro.sulphurie acid 
(sulpburetted hydrogen) is seldom present ; but, 
nevertheless, the gases exert a most debilitating 
effect npon the geveral health and spirits. In 
the majority of cases, and, in fact, with few ex. 
ceptions, it may be said that generally no pre- 
cautions are taken in the construction of house 
drains and their attaobment to the main drains 
to prevent sewage-gas from falling back into our 
our houses. The water-cloeets have generally a 
direct connexion with the drains and sewers, and 
not only so, but the waste-pipes from the cisterns 
have in most instances a passage to the sewers 
either indirectly through the pan or bend of 
the closet or directly to the drains themselves. 
Taking the case of ordinary house service and 
connexion with drains as ordinarily practised, 
there is simply a bend put on the direct pipe laid 
tothe main drain. The only security in such 
an arrangement lies in the water in the bend 
lying there in sufficient quantities, and not being 
foreed by the pressure of gases in the main 
drain, or being emptied by the suction of the 
descending water, especially if there be two or 
more branch pipes discharging into the same 
house-drain. To remedy this evil it bas been 
suggested, and is occasionally carried out into 
practice, that a ventilating tube is inserted in 
the service-drain. This single ventilation is o 
decided improvement, but taken by itself is pot 
sufficient. Between the ventilating pipe and the 
sink or closet bend there should be placed in the 
service-drain a U-shaped trap, with upright 
drain-pipe leading to the surface, and in the 
throat of which there is inserted a “ire cage con- 
taining fragments of dry charcoal. These upright 
pipes may rise above the surface when in open 
ground, or may be covered with a perforated iron 
plate when in outside passages or pavements. A 
still further improvement, where an epen space 
or garden ground js at command, is to open up 
the drain for 1 ft., or so on the house side of the 
U-shaped trap. In all cases there should be a 
ventilating shaft or pipe carried from the bend 
of the closet or sink pipe to the roof of the house. 
This ventilating shaft or pipe may be a continua- 
tion of the service-drain. For the public ventila- 
tion of the street drains and sewers, the furnaces 
of public works, such as gasworks, should be 
utilised, where such are available, and open air- 
shafts should be carried from the main drains 
to the surface of the streets at numerous points. 
If the main drains are in good order, there need 
be no escape of noxious gases; but where deposits 
of foul matter are lying in the drains, charcoal 
cages may be used, though the trae remedy 
would be the cleansing out and repair of the 
defectively-constructed main drain. Besides the 
per of the main drains, there 
should be the periodic flushing of all main drains 
and sewers by the opening of sluices or valves 
connected with large cisterns placed at 

distances aparc. A sudden rush or escape of a 
large volume of water down @ sewer at a given 
time would float on all the solid débris lying in 
the bed of the sewer, and thus remove the cause 
of the production of the sewage gases. In regard 





to cisterns, the position of such ig often objec- 


in the decomposition. In fact, I | separate 


tionable, being placed over the water-closet, and 
the exhalations arising therefrom are absorbed 
by the water, which thus becomes tainted. Great 
mischief arises from the carrying of the waste- 
pipe directly or indirectly to the drains, and from 
the ventilation of the service-box into the cistern. 
Both the waste-pipe and the escape-pipe from 
the service-box shonld be carried to the open 
air. 

Mr. Chadwick deacribed a sewer as the bulb 
of @ retort charged with decomposing matter, 
the neck of the retort being the drain carrying 
the products into the house, bringing disease 
into the premises, and strongly advocated the 

ion of entirely new sewers. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, in the course of some 

remarks, pein’ that the prone 
system to adopt wit sewage was 
the house entirely from the drains ; and 
to have a separate cistern for water-closets. By 
a series of diagrams on the blackboard he 
explained his ideas, and his remarks were very 
cordially received. ; 

Mr. Boulton, city surveyor, quite agreed with 
the remarks of Mr. Collins as to the construction 
of sewers. There was no doubt that many of 
their sewers were badly constructed both as 
regards size and level. In a flat running sewer 
where there was not a sufficient body of water 
the sediment deposited created sewer gas, which 
went generally to the highest point. He was, 
therefore, strongly in favour of the ventilation 
of sewers; and he had made up his mind that, 
in the proper laying of sewers, the first thing to 
be done was to cut off the house-drain fram the 
sewer altogether. 


Waste of Water in Towns. 


Mr. Wm. Boulton, 0.E., Aberdeen, read a paper 
on the above subject, confining his observations 
almost exclasively to the Aberdeen water supply. 
He commenced by stating that the present works 
were opened by the Queen in 1866, and that 
by the Act of Parliament empowering the con- 
struction of the works the Town Council were em- 
powered to take from the rivera maximum daily 
quantity of six millions of gallons. The popu- 
lation supplied ig 90,000. The water, he ex- 
plained, flows by gravitation to a reservoir and 
filters rsther more than a mile distant from the 
intake. The reservoirs and filters have a joint 
available capacity of 13 millions of gallons. From 
the filters the water is conveyed by gravitation 
ina brick aquedacta distance of nineteen milesand 
a half to the low-service reservcir, which is about 
two miles from the town. This reservoir, which 
bas @ capacity of 6} millions of gallons, supplies 
98 per cent. of the inhabitants. Itis 98 ft. above 
the part of the city which it supplies. For the 
supply of the higher districts of the town the 
water is pumped up by hydraulic power to a 
reservoir capable of coutaining 500,000 gallons. 
This reservoir is 380 ft. above Ordnance datum, 
and about 250 {t. above the average elevations 
of the districts supplied. The engines are 
wrought by the water from the aqueduct, and 
lifc one gallon of water by an expenditure of 
24 gallons. In passing, Mr. Boulton remarked 
that when the present supply became exhausted 
a considerable saving could be effected by em- 
ploying steam instead of water-power, whereby 
the water used for driving the pumps would be 
entirely saved. The engine wastes daily 350,000 
gallong, or 127,750,000 perannum. Estimating 
this quantity at prime cost, as supplied by gravi- 
tation, and adding the sum to the annual expense 
of maintaining the engines, the high-service 
water cost the town three times as much per 
gallon ag that of the low-service, so that the 
inhabitants supplied with the higb-service water 
were supplied at a great loss to the Corporation, 
the rate of assessment being the same in both 
cases. Upto the present date 166,0001, have been 
expended on the works, and the annual expendi- 
ture is about 12,0001. During the last ten years 
the consumption of water bas increased to a 
very large extent, and ont of all proportion 
to the population. Previously to the construc- 
tion of the present works the supply for 
domestic purposes was only 16 gallons per 
head per day, the supply, however, not being 
equal to the requirements of the town; bat 
in 1867, the first year after the new works were 
opened, it had risen to 24 gallons; in 1871, to 
85 gallops; and now in 1877 it is nearly 
40 gallons per head per day. Mr. Boulton sub- 
mitted a table in proof of this, and went on to 
say that at the present rate of consumption, after 
allowing 500 000 gallons for flushing sewers, Xc., 
there remained a total of 3,569,060 gallons con- 





sumed daily for domestic purposes. Of this 
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quan y at Jeast one-half was wasted. Taking 
the total daily consumption within the city, 
which was 4,069,060 gallons, and adding 350,000 
gallons wasted by the hydraulic engine, and 
6,000 gallons supplied to various parties along 
the course of the aqueduct, there was a total daily 
consumption of nearly 4,500,000 gallons, or three- 
fourths of the whole supply authorised by Act of 
Parliament. The causes of the great increase in 
the consumption was mainly due to the introduc- 
tion of water into the poorer classes of houses, and 
the fitting-up of water-closete, baths, &c. These 
and other sanitary arrangements had been going 
on for ten years past. With the extension of a 
better class of houses into the country, an in- 
creased consumption of water must be expected, 
over and above what is due to the increase of 
the population. If the consumption went on 
annually increasing at the average rate during 
the past four years, in twelve years the limit of 
supply will be reached. Mr. Boulton went on 
to point ont that, in addition to the natural 
increase in the consumption arising from in- 
creased population, &c., there was a great waste 
of water by its lavish use for ordinary purposes, 
which he did not find fault with if these were 
of a sanitary nature. The waste he complained 
of was caused by persons allowing taps and 
water-closets to ran during the night and all 
hours of the day. There was great difficulty in 
checking this waste, amongst other things, on 
account of the notion that the supply of water 
was inexhaustible, and that it improved the sani- 
tary condition of thedrains, which wasagreat mis- 
take. But perhaps the greatest cause was defective 
services and fittings, such as serviee.pipes, taps, 
water-closets, &c. Mr. Boulton went on to show 
that the greatest consumption of water was at 
mid-day, and the smallest between the hours of 
one and five in the morning, the greatest being 
at the rate of 2°30 gallons, and the lowest 
1°32 gallons per head per hour. The greater 
part of this was attributable to waste. As to 
the mode of preventing the waste, he showed 
that mach could be done to detect and prevent 
waste by the adoption of a meter invented by 
Mr. Deacon, of Liverpool. The only method 
hitherto adopted in Aberdeen for checking waste 
was house-to-house visitation; and where the 
inspector went about his work in a proper 
manner good service was done. Mr. Boulton 
went on to point out that in all the more im. 
portant towns there was a material change in 
regard to sewerage and water supply, bat 
although these works had been constracted at 
the cost of the people themselves, and ought to 
be cared for by them, they forgot that waste of 
water and improper use of sanitary appliances 
often so thonghtlessly practised meant more 
taxation. With all our education there was a 
great want of training in the use of sanitary 
appliances, and he urged that this was a proper 
question to be taken up by the school boards. 
There is also, concluded Mr. Boulton, unfor- 
tanately a sort of antagonism existing between 
a large mass of the community and the autho. 
rities on such matters. A feeling exists in the 
minds of many that they are harshly treated 
when the conservators of the public interest put 
the law in force, which has been framed with the 
consent of all parties for their individual welfare 
as well as for that of the general community ; 
and I am of opinion that if the corporations of 
our various towns, instead of employing in- 
spectors, who are looked upon more as inquisitors 
or spies than as benefactors, would employ men 
with something in them akin to the missionary 
spirit, to instruct people in the use of sanitary 
appliances, pointing out to them the eaving that 
would be effected in taxation by aiding the 
authorities in checking the waste of water, and 
abstaining from acts calculated to injure or inter. 
fere with the working of sanitary appliances, 
much might be done in this way by kindly ex. 
planations of what practices ought to be avoided, 
and what other things ought to be done and how 
to do them, in order to conserve public property 
of the nature under consideration; and thus a 
desire for co-operation and a feeling of mutual 
respect and regard would be engendered between 
the people and the authorities, and the social 
and moral status of the people elevated, which, 
I take it, is the aim and object of all social 
science. 

Mr. Joseph Brown, Q.C., having elicited from 
the President, Mr. Chadwick, that he entirely 
disapproved of cisterns in cities, went on to Bay 
that it mast be obvious to every one that if they 
had a cistern that would contain 100 to 150 
gallons of water, and filled it, if ths water was 
ever so foul if they let it stand it would pre. 


cipitate its sediment to the bottom, and the 


water from the upper part could be used with. 
out any injarious consequences. He condemned 
as preposterous the method of drawing off 
water from the bottom; and maintained that 
the way to get pure water from the cistern was 
to have the pipe say 4 in. or 6 in. from the 
bottom. He expressed the opinion that there 
was not one poor man in 100 who ever cleaned 
out his cistern at all; and strongly denounced 
the system by which in the houses of the rich 
as well as of the poor the cisterns were placed 
ly those “‘blockheads,” the builders, in situa- 
tions where they coald not conveniently get at 
them to clean them out. His inclination, how. 
ever, would be to retain the use of cisterns, bat 
to have them cleaned out frequently, and to 
have the discharge-pipe several inches from the 
bottom. With reference to pipes for conveying 
the water, he did not see why iron shoald not 
be used instead of lead. 

Mr. Boulton said that in Aberdeen they had 
three systems of water supply. Some persons 
got all their water from cisterns; others had 
cisterns for their water-closets, and drew their 
supply for culinary purposes direct from the 
mains; and others again took all their water 
direct from the pipes. In all well-regulated 
towns now rules were enforced by which cisterns 
must be placed where they could be easily seen 
and iaspected. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham defended the engineers 
from the charge that they were to blame with 
regard to matters of water. The view of the 
engineer, with reference to impure water, would 
be that the sediment in it would be better in the 
cistern than in the stomach of the consumer. 
Speaking of the waste of water in Croydon, 
where the consumption was at one time as high 
as 116 gallons per head per day, he showed that 
the waste arose from the taps being left outside 
the houses, and that whenever these taps were 
placed inside the houses, where water ranning 
to waste would be a nuisance, the consumption 
was reduced to fourteen gallons per head per 
day. As to cisterns, he did not think their use 
detrimental, except when in connerion with 
water-closets, &c. As to the use of iron pipes 
for conveying the water, they were too easily 
corroded, and if they were to have pure water 
they must have something more durable. The 
best substitute, but an expensive one, was lead 
pipes lined with tin. 

Mr. Jamieson, lecturer on chemistry, Aberdeen, 
speaking with reference to the deposit of organic 
matter in cisterns, said that to a great extent the 
whole question resolved itself into a matter of 
cistern or no cistern. Since Mr. Boulton had 
shown that they had at command in Aberdeen a 
continuous supply of water, it would seem that 
there was no use for cisterns. Although a few 
carefal people would clean them periodically, 
the great mass could not be expected to do so. 
One speaker had referred to the advantage of 
allowing the suspended matter to deposit in the 
cisterns, and thus render the water supply 
purer; but that was to forget that the contami. 
nation complained of by Dr. Macadam was due 
moreto the action going on in the cistern and 
the development of vegetable germs conveyed in 
the supply than to the nature of the impurities 
in the original supply. 








THE NEW INFIRMARY BUILDINGS, 
CASUAL WARDS, AND WATER TOWER, 
AT LAMBETH. 


THe new infirmary buildings at Lambeth’ 
which have been in course of erection during the 
past two years, on a large ‘plot of land imme. 
diately adjoining the new workhouse, between 
Kennington-road and Kennington Park-road, are 
now fast approaching completion, and will be 
ready for the reception of patients in about a 
month. The buildings, and the grounds in con- 
nexion with them, cover an area of more than 
three acres in extent, and have an extreme 
length of 650 ft. The site is angalar in form, 
the depth of the central portion, from front to 
back, being 280 ft. The buildings consist of six 
blocks, four of which contain the patients’ wards,— 
two for males, and two for females,—with ac- 
commodation for 650 inmates, in addition to 
separate wards for patients suffering under 
special diseases. The several blocks contain three 
lofty stories each, in addition to the basement, 
and attached to those for the patients are three 
spacious airing and recreation grounds. The 
administrative block is in the central portion of 





the site, the front part consisting of the head 





surgeon’s ‘residence, the other portions of the 
block containing the under-medical officers’ 


apartments, and the house-steward’s and 
matron’s rooms, together with the surgery, dis. 
pensary, and other rooms and offices, whilst the 
culinary department, including kitchens and 
other apartments in connexion, are at the ex. 
treme rear of the block. The principal entrance 
to the other portions of the building, including 
the male and female wards, is in the centre of 
the administrative block, and leads, right and 
left, to corridors 8 ft. in width and 450 ft. in 
length, from which the several wards are 
approached. The whole of the patients’ wards 
are heated by Galton’s stoves, in conjanction with 
hot-water pipes, carried round the walls of 
the several wards. The whole of the cooking is 
by gas, and in immediate connexion with the 
kitchens there are three lifts, one in the centre 
and the others at each end of the corridors, by 
which food is conveyed from the basement to all 
the upper portions of the building. There are 
also similar lifts for the conveyance of patients 
to and from the various wards on the upper 
floors. Each floor is well sapplied with baths 
and lavatories, and at one end of all the wards 
there are nurses’ kitchens and sculleries, com. 
manding a view at one glance of the entire ward. 
The engine-house, boiler-house, and laundry 
buildings form a separate block at the extreme 
back of the premises, and contain an engine of 
eight-horse power, together with washing, wring- 
ing, mangling, and other machines in connexion 
with the laundry department. On one side of 
the entrance-gates there is a neat and ornamental 
porter’s lodge, and on the opposite side a mor. 
tuary and dead-house. 

On the extreme west side of the infirmary 
buildings new casual wards are in course of 
erection, on a much-improved principle. They 
consist of a range of buildings two stories in 
height, having accommodation for seventy-eight 
casuals, male and female. The building is being 
erected on the separate system, On the groand 
floor there are wards for forty male casuals, 
divided from each other by partition-walls, and 
in front of each are the labour cells, where the 
casuals will be required to do certain work,— 
chiefly stone-breaking,— before leaving their 
wards. The female wards, thirty-eight in 
number, are on the upper floor. At the west 
end of the wards there is an administrative 
block, containing the residence of the superin- 
tendent and other officers of the wards. This 
department will also be fitted with baths, a dis- 
infecting apparatus, and other sanitary ap- 
pliances, one of the intended regulations being 
that each casual shall have a bath before going 
to his or her ward. 

In addition to the above-named buildings, a 
lofty water-tower is also in course of erection at 
the south-east side of the new workhouse, which 
is intended to supply both that establishment 
and the infirmary. The dimensions of the tower 
at the base are 28 ft. by 20 ft., and it is carried 
up in seven stages to a height of a little more 
than 100 ft. At each angle there are strong 
buttresses, all the dressings and window-heads 
being in Portland stone, and the rest of the 
structure in stock and red brick, uniform with 
the workhouse and infirmary adjoining. At the 
top of the tower there is a cast-iron tank, which 
will contain 21,000 gallons of water, sarmounted 
by a wrought-iron gabled roof, covered with red 
tiles. There is a stone staircase from the ground 
to the upper part of the tower, and the rooms 
on the different floors, seven in number, will be 
used for stores. 

Messrs. Fowler & Hill are the architects for 
the whole of the buildings, the contractor for the 
infirmary and the casual wards being Mr. James 
Taylor, and for the water-tower Messrs. Crockett. 
Mr. W. Gooding has acted as clerk of works 
during the of the several buildings, the 
entire cost of which, including the water-tower, 
is estimated at upwards of 65,0001, 








PULPIT, CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


We add to the illustrations already given in 
our pages of the new works in Chester Cathedral 
a view of the pulpit. It is composed of oak; 
the panels represent St. John preaching in the 
Wilderness, the Vision of St. John, and the 
building of Solomon’s Temple. It is the hand. 
some gift of the Freemasons, and was executed 
by Messrs, Farmer & Brindley, from the design 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, RA. 
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PULPIT, CHESTER CATHEDRAL.——Sir G. G. Scorr, R.A., Arcnirect. { 
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THE GOCULDAS TEJPALL NATIVE 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, BOMBAY. 


Tuts building is erected at the northern part 
of the esplanade facing the south-east. The 
design is by Colonel J. A. Foller, R.E.; the style 
is Early English Gothic. It affords accommo- 
dation for eighty-eight male and forty-four 
female patients, and the requisite dispensary, 
operating room, matron’s room, surgery, bath. 
rooms, &c. The principal staircase is of blue 
basalt stone, and obtains its light and ventilation 
from two three-light windows in the central 
feature, and from four dormer windows in the 
roof above, as also from the corridors on the 
three floors. The two servants’ staircases are of 
cast-iron, by Messrs. Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow. 
The general facing is of coursed blue basalt, 
roughly dressed, bases of bine basalt, columns 
and arches of Coorla (a buff-coloured basalt). 
Capitals, cornices, and parapete are of Pore- 
bunder stone (a caloareous sandstone). The 
rooms and corridors sre paved with Minton’s 
tiles. 

The roof is covered with the Broomhall Com- 
pany’s patent red tiles on teak planking and 
framing. 

There are four medallions in marble by Mr. 
Kipling, of the School of Arts, of the following 
castes— Bhatia, Parbhoo, Mussulman, and Parsee, 
erected on the south-east and south-west faces 
of the central feature. 

The following detached buildings, covered in 
with the Broomhall Company’s patent red tiles, 
have also been erected in the vicinity of the 


many mistakes, I do not think that, on the 
general question as to Diirer’s having had a 
share in the designs, he was a fully competent 
judge. We all know how far bias is capable of 
deceiving us all, and Mr. Holt formed no excep- 
tion to the general rule ; but it does seem to me 
that, in the first place, familiar as he undoubtedly 
was with the works of his favourite master, as 
to the general character of these designs he was 
most unlikely to go wrong. Mr. Holt was then, 
in my opinion, previously to and apart from bias, 
a good critic as to what bears the stamp or not 
of Albert Diirer’s mind. In addition to this, 
I have never seen him completely answered on 
several points; these points may be summed 
up under four heads. In the first place, we 
know from independent testimony of Diirer as 
a glass painter; secondly, there are the un- 
donbtedly German characteristics; thirdly, the 
Niirnberg marks, pointing to a Niirnberg origin 
of the glass; fourthly, there are the marks of 
Diirer himself. Already in various articles and 
letters, and especially in a paper published in 
full in the Builder of March 18, 1876, I have 
endeavoured to show how completely the facts 
of the case bear out Mr. Holt’s argument under 
the above heads. I will endeavour to break new 
ground, and to import a little novelty into a 
well-worn theme. I propose, then, to compare, 
as briefly as the interesting nature of the matter 
will allow, some few of the examples of stained 
and painted glass I have visited in the course of 
my researches into this question—to compare 
these with the Fairford windews; and I will 
commence with a few of the English examples 





main building at a cost of 72,016 rupees :— 
Apothecary’s and assietant apothecary’s quarters, 
consisting of two floors; cholera and small-pox 
wards, consisting of one floor; servants’ quarters; 
and dead-honse. 

The main building contains 702,038 cubic feet, 
and cost 2,95,074 rupees, at a rate of 6 annas and 
9 pies (10id.) per cubic foot, including drainage, 
water supply, and gas. 

There is a marble tablet in the main staircase 
vestibule, bearing the following inscription :— 


THE GOCULDAS TEJPALL NATIVE GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 


The Main Building was erected from Designs by 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Fuller, R.E., 

And the Detached Buildings from Designs b 
Nusserwanjee Darajee Mirja, Overseer, P.W.D., 
And sanctioned by 
The Government of India, on the Ist April, 1870. 

The work was commenced on the 10th May, 1870; His) 
Excelleney the Rt. Honble. Sir Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald, | 
G.C.8.]., Governor, and President in Council, and was 
completed on the 8th April, 1874, His Excellency the 
Honourable Sir Philip Edward Wodehouse, K.C 
Governor, President in Council, 

The work was carried out under the immediste orders 
of Lieut.-Col. J. A. Fuller, R.E., from May, 1870, to May, | 
1871; J. H. E. Hart, M. Inst. C.E., from May, 1871, to | 
November, 1872; Col.J.A. Fuller, R.E., from November, 
1872, to April, 1874; Muncherjee Cowasjee Muryban being | 
Assistant- Engineer in charge. 

Goculdas Tejpall contributed . 

Fstimate as sanctioned 

RAR GOES ain coin cnchiisinaxnciundoccivies 

Colonel M, K, Kennedy, R.E., Secretery to 
Public Works Department. 





seeoee B. 1,59,009 
3,67,494 
3,67,465 

Government, | 





THE STAINED WINDOWS OF FAIRFORD,* 

I sHOULD only weary the patience of readers 
were I to attempt to say over again a tithe 
of what has been so well said as to these 
windows by the late Mr. Holt on the one 
side, and by Mr. Faller Russell, Mr. Jackeon, 
&c., on the other. Mr. Holt did extremely valu- 
able service, by the very marked mannerin which 
he actually spoke and wrote, in directing public 
attention, nine years ago, to this g!ass, and its 
extreme value, in protesting against misjudged and 
incompetent restorations, and even indirectly by 
his own warm-hearted enthusiasm and energetic 
advocacy of the claims of Albert Diirer. Whether 
he was right or wrong on this point, at least he 
contributed to arouse public attention, and in 
regard to the revival of Mediwval art, and to the 
preeervation of Medisval monuments, merely to 
arouse attention is to doa great deal. It is for 
this reason I think we are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Holt, and that on the present occasion it is 
fitting that we should record the expression of 
our gratitude as a tribute to his memory, even 
though we cannot add our agreement with all 
hisopinions. Speaking for myself, I may premise 
that the lamented gentieman expressed many 
opinions which I do not share, and this will be 
evident to any one who chooses to compare the 
course of his argument with my own. At the 
same time, and admitting that Mr. Holt made\ 





* From a paper by Mr. J. Powell, 


B., | Diirer. 


| attracts the eye. 


visited. In the autumn of 1876, I visited 
Shrewsbury, and saw the Church of St. Mary, 
which is very interesting, and dates from Nor- 
man times downward. The windows are most 
interesting, though the greater part are modern 
copies of the Diireresque school, some, perhaps, 
rather close copies. Considering the difficulty 
I felt in bunting out the genuine old material 
from amidst its modern surroundings, I think 
that modern restorers, in their anxiety to clean 
and renew ancient designs, are not always as care- 
ful of the treasures they have charge of as could 
be wished. Besides some Flemish panels in the 
sacristy, old glass is seen on the north side, as 
well as in Trinity chapel. The most interesting 
of all are, perhaps, the fine Jesse (which has 
been restored in the lower range of panels, and 


| partly in the tracery), and the three lancet lights 


forming a triple window to the north of the -_ 
altar of the choir, containing subjects from t 

life of St. Bernard, attributed to the designs of 
In this window painted glass tends to 
supersede stained, and hence, although the rabies 
and gold are of extremely good tone, it is the 
pictorial character of the glass which chiefly 
The style and accessories are 
German, and early in the sixteenth century, and 
whether actually the outcome of the mind and 
hand of Diirer himeelf, are certainly, I think, of 


| bis school. The architectural character of the 


ornament is late Gothic, mingled with Renais- 
sance, in the style seen at Niirnberg, and five 
windows in Cologne. The nimbus is still 
retained, and the character of the figures and 
faces is rather Mediwval than Renaissance. 
The anatomy and drawing of the figures are 
superior to what is often seen at Fairford. The 
interlacing cusping is later than thie detail at 
Fairford, and comes closer to Cologne and to 
some windows at Niirnberg. This fine window 
contains fourteen subjects from the life of St. 
Bernard, reckoned the last of the fathers of the 
Charch; it is painted in small panels. It was 
brought, according to this and other authoritiee, 
from the vaulte of the Church of St. Sevin at 
Cologne, whither it had been carried from the 
ruins of the great Abbey of Altenberg. The 
Jeese at Shrewsbury is likewise a fine window 
of a much earlier style, some 25 ft. or 30 ft. 
high; it is executed in the mosaic method, 
assisted as usual by enamel painting in the out. 
lines and shadows; the date assigned to this 
is 1352-3, and it accords entirely with the style 
and general appearance. Tewkesbury Abbey 
Church contains seven windows in the choir, of 
a date approaching close to the Jesse just men- 
tioned ; they were bestowed by the Despencers 
about 1349. These Tewkesbury windows bear a 
remarkable likeness in tone of colour and general 
appearance to the beautiful glass at Chartres 
and Rouen, especially that seen in the Cathedral 
of Chartres and the Church of St. Ouen. The 
east window of Gloucester Cathedral is a fine 
one of the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
and contains some rich ruby and other colours. 





The decorated canopies, from the straight lines 
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in which they are enclosed, have the look of 
having been made to order, and were from their 
ap executed like most English Medimval 
glass from the designs of foreign artiste. Thig 
window, praised highly by Winston, is in my 
humble opinion not eqaal to the Tewkesbury or 
Malvern windows. The east window of the lady. 
chapel contains glass of several periods, and re. 
maina ofa rod of Jesse among the rest: the greater 
portion comprise figure and canopy subject of 
Perpendicalar appearance. The glass at Malvern, 
of the fifteenth century, I esteem very highly, 
and the look of the beautiful windows of the 
north side of the choir is extremely pleasing to 
the eye, so excellent ie the tone of the white 
glass. Of the purely Medisval glass just spoken 
of, I am inclined to place the Malvern and 
Tewkesbury examples in the highest position, 
The St. Bernard window at Shrewsbury is too 
late for fair comparison with pure Medieval 
giaes, and although it presents certain analogies 
to Fairford, is yet properly classified as Cinque 
Cento, which term Winston applies to the tran. 
sition from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. 
The Malvern windows are especially valaable as 
perfectly-preserved specimens of the art of the 
Middle Ages at different periods of the fifteenth 
century; the tone of the choir windows is 
extremely silvery and light,—just the sort of 
glase, I should say, to suit our Northern climate. 
The Tewkesbury Abbey windows exhibit rich 
colouring, especially in the crimson and green 
shades. The canopies, so extremely effective 
and beautiful in themselves, recall to mind the 
forest of pinnacles, sach a prominent featore of 
Milan Oathedral, and the tabernacle-work of 
German art. Now for a brief comparison of the 
foregoing with Fairford windows. I may pre. 
mise that before jotting down the opinion I am 
now expressing I had visited a fairly large 
number of examples of coloured glass in English 
cathedrals, churches, and chapels. Putting aside 
Cinque Cento and Renaissance glass, I must 
confess that I have come to the conclusion that 
the drawing of the figures, although defective, 
is yet ahead of that found elsewhere. The 
peculiar features of later work are in the win- 
dows at Fairford wonderfully well allied to the 
gem-like effect of ancient stained glass. The 
ruby, and its various shades, the gold stains, the 
ultramarine, and sometimes the green are notice- 
able for brilliancy or beauty of tint. The enamel 
used is darker than at Malvern, a warm reddish 
brown, as Winston notices. There is more 
variety of face and expression than at Malvern ; 
while the canopies and accessories differ from 
any seen elsewhere in this country, and the 
general conclusion I came to last autumn accords 
with the one I have come to this, and it is one, 
too, which I have little doubt many are on the 
whole prepared to accept, viz., that as far as 
Englend is concerned, the Fairford windows are 
unique, and can only be paralleled in Germany, 
and in particular at Niirnberg and Cologne, 

In proceeding to make a short comparison 
bet ween these beautiful windows and five others 
in the north aisle of Cologne Cathedral, as well 
as with windows in the ancient town of Niirn- 
berg, I may remark that Winston, the best 
English authority on coloured glass, prepares 
the way for such @ comparison by grouping the 
windows together in more than one place in his 
works. He mentions the “panelled arrange- 
mente” seen in seven of the windows in St. 
Lawrence, Niirnberg, and eays that similar 
arrangements are visible in the five windows at 
Cologne. In all these Winston observes that the 
art of glass-painting wes making great progress, 
that the power of stipple-shading was develop- 
ing, and that coloured glass was tending every 
~<a to assume a more pictorial ee 

inston proceeds to speak of Fairford, it is 
@ remarkable fact that so much was he taken 
with the progress of the technical execution he 
saw there, as actually to place the Fairford win- 
dows later than the five at Cologne, which it is 
now generally agreed was a mistake, as the 
dates 1608 and 1509 are seen in two of the latter. 
Besides the remarkable fact that Winston thought 
that Fairford exhibited greater in the 
art of painting glass than those truly magnificent 


windows at Cologne, it will be observed that the 
~ arrangement” of subjects above 
mentioned in connexion with and Niirn- 


berg, is a very noticeable featare in the Fairford 
windows. It is not merely visible in the figure 
and canopy series (wherein you see an Old or 
New Testament personage, or a saint or perse- 
cutor of the Church) ; but also in the picture. 
windows, where it may be observed,—as for in- 
stance in windows I., II., IIL, IV., VI., VIL. 
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and IX.,—that there are be so banded pillars 
on either side supporting rather heavy canopies 
overbead, and that the various figures and details 
of the subjects, painted in the windows, appear 
in the Pare panels left by the architectural 
+ Now it is a most important circumstance, 

and one having a special value in reference to 
origin of the glass, that not only have we 
the same panelled arrangement as at Niirn. 
and Cologne, but that the character of the 
hitecture of the els under which the 
appear is similar in all three examples. 

at character is wholly foreign to what is seen 

in English architecture of the end of the fifteenth 
century; it may best be described as a Florid 
Gothio, with which many Romanesque details 
combine. These Romanesque details are the 
squared abacus, and the heavy 
appearance of the whole canopy. Some features, 
such as the elegant little chat supporting a 
widely spreading head, remind one of Indian 
architecture, and the Garden of Olives, and the 
spires of the gorgeous temple in another window 
are also of Hastern character. Now, this Eastern 
character was a feature of German architecture 
in the middle ages, and may be found to this day 
not only in the interior of honses at Niirnberg, 
bg in the cities along the Rhine and elsewhere 


$5583 


eS 
The similarity which actually exists between 
Niirnberg and Fairford is so close that I cannot 
imagine any candid mind refusing to acknowledge 
it for a fact, so goon as it is fairly set forth in its 
true light. I take one window as a sample of 
several in the Church of St. Sebald; of all the 
most cheracteristic in reference to the Fairford 
Crucifixion. Although this window in St. Sebald 
is probably older than these with which I am 
comparing it, yet as we have no record of the 
exact date of either,—nothing but the general 
character and the details to judge from,—no 
certain inference as to the respective dates can 
be drawn. Four panels of the window are 
occupied with the Crucifixion, which bears a re- 
markable resemblance to the same subject bere. 
In the first place, asin Diirer’s Crucifixion at 
Basle, an angel is introduced over the cross of 
the Penitent Thief and receives his soul, repre- 
sented by a small white body, while a demon 
receives the soul of the Impenitent, represented 
by a derk body. Secondly, there is another 
point specially emphasised by Mr. Holt in 1868,— 
end found in the Basle Crucifixion, if I mistake 
not,—and it is one not commonly seen; Christ 
our Lord is crucified with nails on a cross of 
sawn timber, whereas the thieves are bound with 
ropes to rude Jogs of unsawn wood,—thus to 
mark more emphatically their subordination to 
the central figure of the picture. The Blessed 
Virgin is supported in the arms of St. John and 
attended by the holy women present; and 
Magdalen embraces the cross with energy and 
fervour. These points are varied a little at 
Fairford, though the same idea reigns supreme ; 
but they are found, not only in the famous 
Brussels Crucifixion, of which so much was made 
in the endeavour to crush poor Mr. Holt, but 
also in & small painting on panel, formerly in 
the possession of Lord Northwick, now belonging 
to Mr. Baillie, and as to the authorship of which 
there is no doubt, for besides the name of Diirer 
upon the frame, I have found ite fac-simile 
among the works of the master, not only in 
general outlines, but also in the dog,—re- 
production of one in St. Hubert, — and 
the executioner on the ladder, which is the 
reproduction of the same figure at Basle. 
Among other points of analogy between this 
icture and Fairford is that of representing the 
irgin as in the act of fainting. Many more 
remarkable points of avalogy between this 
window and the east window at Fairford might 
be added, but perhaps we have said enongh to 
show that a very close similarity in composition 
and in detail does actually exist, s0 much so that 
there can be little doubt eh wale it be assumed 
that the designer of the two was the same 
person,—which as yet I have not done,—that 
the artist of the Crucifixion at Fairford must 
have been familiar with this window at Niirnberg, 
or with a design of exactiy similar character. 
In taking leave of this window, I may add, for 
the sake of those who choose to pursue the 
question further, that it is briefly mentioned in 
a former paper, written for the Archeological 
Institute, and published in the Builder, as window 
Pa mde ou eee berg my es ee is 
Fairfor iirn 80 y in i 
the fact that in the latter city there are windows, 
usta little earlier, of the same peiot— i i 
internal evidence,—and a little later 





those of Fairford. Hence, for the sake of the 
Pp of the science of archmology, it ought 
to stated publicly that only a @ more 
stedy and research is needed in order to clear 
up many points pow in dispute, in reference to 
these beautiful windows at Fairford. 





THE TRADE UNIONS CONGRESS AT 
LEICESTER. 
MR, BRASSEY’S ADDRESSES. 


We have already briefly noted the opening of 
the tenth annual Congress of trade unionists. 
On Wednesday, the 19th ult., the secretary of 
the Parliamentary Committee read a letter from 
the secretary of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
Columbos, Ohio, with respect to the great rail. 
way strikes, contending that, though they were 
attributable to many causes, yet “the hair that 
broke the camel’s back” was a reduction of wages 
which was ordered to take effect on the several 
railroads of the State from the 1st until the 15th 
of July. He detailed the various grievances to 
which the workmen had been subjected, con- 
cluding that all these things together ntly 
drove the men to desperation; at least, it 
caused all of them to make a strike. 

Mrs. Pattison, of the London “ Bookbinders’ 
Union, then resumed the discussion on Mr. 
Halliday’s motion :— 
Workshops, Bill introduced by the Government lest 
session, with the amendments recommended by the Par- 
liamentary Committee and others, and requests the next 
committee to do all they ean to secure the passing of a 

tisfactory e early next session, and we pledge 
ourselves to do all in our power to assist in securing this 
end. Further, this Congress expresses the hope that the 
Government will stand by the lines of their Bill of last 
session, 

She said she did not intend to move an amend. 
ment, but she advocated at great length that 
women should have an equal right to earn 
in the field of labour with men, and that there 
should not be exceptional legislation for women, 
who should be enabled to earn their own living 
without the undue restrictions now imposed on 
them. 

Mr. Davis (Birmingham Brassworkers) said 
men in his trade suffered materially from bad 
ventilation. Scarcely one man ever reached the 
age of fifty years. Birmingham women worked 
at the vice and the lathe, which was a disgrace 
to the country. 

Mr. Causey said what was wanted was the 
reduction of the hours of labour for women. 

Mr. Broadhurst reviewed the domestic rela- 
tions of the sexes, and said some of the women 
of this coantry were being employed in work 
utterly unsuited for them, and they were power- 
lees to drag themselves out of the condition in 
which they were placed, unless a hand was 
stretched to them from the outside. The great 
body of female labour fn this country had not 
the chance of combination, and while he con. 
tended that Mrs. Pattison and others had done a 
great deal to promote unions, they would not 
even help themselves to drag mothers and sisters 
out of the hands of those who employed them. 

Mr. Gilliver (Birmingham) said they wanted 
an Act to restrict, as far as possible, female 
labour. 

Mr. Turner (Sheffield) said, if a poll was taken, 
a large majority of women would vote for work. 
ing in the workshops. 

Mr. Wright (Glasgow) would go for a Bill to 
regulate the working hours of men as well as 
of women. 

Mrs. Pattison said some speakers thought 
women should work at appropriate trades. 
Women themselves thought men had no right to 
decide which was an appropriate trade. They 
wanted protection, but objected to Parliamentary 
protection. 

Mr. Birtwhistle proposed :— 

“That it be an instruction to the Parliamentary Com- 

i immediately upon the Factory and Worksho: 
ete Consolidation Toseniing law, te call ‘the attention 


of the Government to the present inefficient staff of 
neuen with a view to the appointment of an additional 


number of efficient and practical persons as inspectors or 
sub-inspectors.” 
He said there were 39,000 factories and 89,000 
workshops, and therefore it was 
additional ing should be rs 
Mr. M‘Allan (Edinburgh) seconded the resola- 
tion, and pointed out that in some places in the 
north of Scotland the inspectors were ignorant 
of the places where work was carried on. 
Mr. Solmshaw (Sheffield), and Mr. J. Fox 
(Bristol), spoke in advocacy of the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 








In connexion with the Con was a largely. 
attended public meeting, held on the evening of 
the 19th, when Mr. Guile moved :— 

“ That this meeting is firmly convinced of the efficiency 
and power of trade-unions as a means of securing to the 

people of the United Kingdom a fair share in the 
product of their labour, and therefore urges the men and 
women belonging to the various trades to exert themselves 
to the utmost to extend and strengthen theif own particaler 
organisations.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. George Potter (London) moved :— 


“‘ That this meeting, regretting the frequent occurrence 
of strikes and lock-outs, desires to see all questions in dis- 
pute mg yea a and employed, which are not 
capable of amicable sett! tb the parties con- 
cerned, referred to a properly constituted board of arbi- 
tration, in which the interests of both parties shall be 
fairly and adequately represented.” 

Mr. Burnett seconded the motion, and it was 
sup by 

r. Thomas Brassey, M.P., who referred to 
the advantages of arbitration, and then pro- 
ceeded to answer the self-proposed question, 
“Why am I here?” He said he felt he was 
siticthitied more particularly with the capitalist 
view of the subject, and therefore if it were 
possible to view labour as an enemy when it 
was in truth intimately associated with capital, 
and ‘on equal, fair, and just terms with capital, 
in order to production, then he might regard 
himself asin the camp of the enemy. Bat he 
did not take that view of labour, and therefore 
he considered himself at home and among his 
friends. He was there to express also in a 
practical form his grateful sense of the privileges 
he had enjoyed, in part through the faithfal 
services of the working classes to his father. 
He also stood there becanse he felt a deep sense 
of the importance of a friendly personal contract 
between the various classes of society. It was 
one of the greatest dangers of the age in which 
we Jived that increasingly large masses of work- 
men were gathered together under a single 





wages | employer, who was necessarily capitalist, and 


that thus there was an increasing social division 
between class and class which ought to be bridged 
over by every possible means. The modifications 
that bad taken place in the industry of thecountry 
had rendered trade-unions an inevitable necessity. 
They had been guilty of some errors which he 
was not called upon to specify farther than that 
they were an infringement of personal liberty, 
but their services were such that they deserved 
the gratefal recognition of the country. They 
had of great advantage in promoting arbi- 
tration and the peaceful solution of trade dis- 
putes, and their value had in this respect been 
endorsed by Mr. Redgrave, the inspector of 
factories. Capitalists ought to be reminded that 
trade-unions needed their help, because the 
great practical difficulty workmen experienced 
in the face of an increase or decrease in wages 
was their ignorance of the actual state of trade, 
which could only be ascertained by an inspection 
of their employers’ books. The only manner in 
which this drawback could be surmounted 
would be by unions enlisting the services 
of men of superior intellectual attainments 
and of great experience to act on their be- 
half; men also who would devote their time 
to the investigation of the commercial aspects 
of trade, and in whom the workman could place 
implicit confidence. While, therefore, he could 
not be blind to the objectionable features of 
trade unions, he recognised them as embodying 
a noble, earnest, unselfish spirit of self-help, and 
as such he respected them, aad commended 
them to the grateful appreciation of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The resolution was adopted. 

At the sitting ot the Congress on the 20th 
inst.,.— 

Mr. Thomas Brassey spoke on “ Work and 
Wages in 1877.” He denied that the volume of 
our trade had diminished while that of other 
nations had increased, and pointed out that wages 
might be higher here than elsewhere, but the 
labour was cheaper from its greater 
effectiveness, and from the saving of unnecessary 
supervision. What had been the results of the 
French treaty? Oar imports from Franoe had 
risen from 17,000,0001, to 47,000,0001.; bat our 
exports to France, in spite of the heavy daties, 


that | had increased 185 per cent. Success could not 


bave been attained except by the co-operation of 
skilful labour with well-directed capital. The 
English workman might claim to share with his 
employer the merit due to that combination of 
cheapness of cost with excellence of quality 
which had secured for us the pre-eminence we 
enjoyed in the export trade of the world. Grave 





faults were imputed to our working - classes, 
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and their conduct in many instances deserved 
censure; but when we looked abroad we heard 
exactly the same complaints, however low the 
wages. In those trades in which we were ex- 
posed to foreign competition the English work- 
man had in the main performed work fully pro- 
portionate to the difference of wages in his 
favour, and the fact that we were ranning a close 
race in some branches with a country where 
higher wages prevailed than those earned in 
England was proof that the cost of labour was 
not correlative with the scale of wages. The 
American workmen were conscious of the neces- 
sity of working hard and well in order to keep 
up the higher wages which they were at present 
earning, and any regulations whereby the native 
vigour of the British workman was restrained 
mast in the end prove fatal in their consequences. 
No doubt the effects were less baneful, in a com- 
mercial point of view, in the building and other 
trades, which were not brought face to face with 
foreign competitors; but, considering that im- 
proved dwellings were so urgently needed for 
the working classes, the unwisdom of imposing 
rules and restrictions tending to augment 
the cost of building must be patent to all. 
It was because it was so important to inspire 
workmen with the hope of bettering their con- 
dition that he had always advocated the principle 
of payment by results. Many trade-unions 
objected to it, on the ground that payment by 
the piece led to overwork and bad workmanship. 
The answer was, that whatever might be the 
particular form of payment, it was necessary to 
give to the workman a personal motive for exer- 
tion. This must come from the prospect of par- 
ticipation in the profits which had been earned 
by his labour. His share in those profits should, 
of course, be proportionate to the amount of 
labour which he had contributed. The present 
depression of trade could not be laid wholly, or, 
indeed, mainly, to the charge of the workmen. 
If they examined the recent labour movement 
Listorically it would be sesn that in order of time 
the inflation of trade preceded the inflation of 
wages, and the capitalist must bear his share of 
the responsibility. In the discnssions on the 
prolonged depression, the exorbitant price of 
Jabour was continually referred to. They heard 
but little, however, of the larger share of blame 
which rested upon the capitalists, the employers 
of labour, and the investors and lenders of 
money, who overstocked the markets and 
caused goods to be sold at ruinous prices, and 
who, by encouraging speculative building, had 
raised wages to the present level. In every 
country and in every line of business the same 
tendency to overtrading had been manifested. 
There was a atriking instance in the steam 
communication between Liverpool and New York. 
New companies had been established, and the 
fleets of the older firms enlarged. The superfluous 
construction of numerous costly vessels on the 
Clyde had had moreeffect in making labour scarce, 
and therefore dear, than all the machinations of 
the local trade.unions. Again, the manufacturing 
industry of the country, especially in coal and 
iron, had been injured by the abuse of the 
facilities afforded by the Joint-Stock Companies 
Acts for the conversion of private business into 
corporate enterprises. Mr. Gladstone had de. 
nounced in telling language the folly of investors 
who deluded themselves with the belief that 
they could expect with shareholders in a com- 
pany to reap all the profits which had before 
been earned by trained and experienced manu. 
facturers, who bad spent their early lives in the 
learning and their maturer years in the admini- 
stration of a complicated industry. Sir E. 
Beckett had gaid that (1) unions were a com. 
bination to do less work for the given wages ; 
(2) that they taught the fatal doctrine that it 
was the business of the working men to do no 
more than the least they could be paid for. 
These grave charges might be true in a measure, 
but were not the whole trath. With regard to 
the second charge, if it were true that bad work- 
mansbip was advocated by trade-unions, it must 
be admitted that the national reputation was 
still high for the production of many important 
articles of a quality far superior to that obtained 
abroad. The existence of trade-unions must be 
accepted as a necessary consequence of the new 
phases into which productive industry has 
entered. The only practical question is how to 
direct this important and extensive organisation 
into @ usefnl channel. The working classes 
were more or less ip uncertainty as to the profits 
employers were realising, and highly-qnalified 
commercial advisers were needed to guide the 
deliberations of trade-unions on the subject, and 





they ought to receive an ample salary. It is 


one of the most regrettable incidents of the | wages. 


organisation of industry on a large scale that 
the personal relations between employers and 
their workmen had become less intimate than 
before. Yet how many prejudices might be re- 
moved by an honest interchange of ideas face to 
face in a spirit of conciliation, and with a mutual 
and sincere desire to declare the truth and to 
maintain justice. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick (Liverpool) proposed :— 

“That this Congress instructs the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to make every effort to induce the Government to 
fulfil their promises to introduce a Bill into Parlisment to 
extend the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, to British 
seamen whilst in British waters, and to endeavour to 
secure that the provisions so introduced are of a satisfac- 
tory nature,” 

Mr. Wheeler (London) seconded the resolation, 
which was carried. 

Mr. Memmott (Sheffield) moved :— 

“That this Congress regrets the delay in placing the 
patent laws of the country upon a satisfactory footing, 
and desires the Parliamentary Committee to continue 
their efforts to secure to the inventor by reasonable pay- 
ments the benefits of his invention.” 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Rhodes (Stoke-on-Trent) proposed :— 

“ That, in consequence of the notorious fact that hun- 
dreds of men, and in some cases mere boys, are appointed 
to take charge of stationary and other steam engines and 
boilers, and who are in no respect fitted for such an im- 





rtant work, through the want of th tical and pract 
teins way immense loss of life, injury to persons, and 
destruction to property occars ; this Congress, therefore, 
requests the Parliamentary Committee to render all the 
assistance in their power to any Bill that may be intro- 
duced before Parliament to prevent any person taking 
charge of either steam engines or boilers unless he be in 
possession of a certificate of competency, which he shall 
bave obtained from a een ary a Board of 
Examiners, appointed by Government for that purpose,” 

Mr. Juggins (Darlaston) seconded the resola- 
tion. 

Mr. Waldman (Ashton-under-Lyne) moved as 
an amendment that a clause be inserted in the 
resolation including stokers and tenders of 
engines. This was seconded by Mr. Inglis 
(Glasgow), but the original motion was adopted. 

At the sitting on the 21st, Mr. Broadhurst was 
re-elected as Secretary of the Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Mr. Shorrocks (Manchester) moved :— 

“ That in the opinion of this Congress the system kn 
as the “oweating system’ in the tailoring, shoomaking, 
and other domestic trades is highly detrimental to the 
best interests of those engsged in them, and being con- 
vinced of the danger attendant on the same from a moral, 
physical, and gm point of view ; and, moreover, seeing 
that the system is calculated to spread infectious diseases, 
we hereby declare our conviction that it becomes s ques- 
tion for imperial and local legislation; and farther, we 
hold it to be the duty of all employers to provide worksho: 
accommodation for those they employ ; but where such is 
not the case, that any part or purts of a dwelling-house so 
occupied should be a workshop, and registe and in- 
spected as such,” 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., in the evening addressed 
a large aseemblage of the delegates and others 
interested in the subject, upon “ Labour at Home 
and Abroad.” Mr. Brassey said his conclusion 
was that to minimise wages was by no means the 
most effectaal method of securing economy of 
production. It was cheaper and a happier rule 
to give a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 
The prosperity of trade must be a thing little to 
be desired if it could only be attained at the 
price of misery and destitution. While there 
had been considerable advance in the wages of all 
classes of workmen employed in the construc. 
tion of railways, the average cost per mila of 
railway open had remained approximately the 
same. The inference was that the pressure of 
the high price of labour had stimulated in the 
utmost degree the contriving ard organising 
faculties of ~mployers, and profits had been re- 
duced to a minimum. The reaction from the 
unstable prosperity of 1871-3 had been even 
more marked in North America, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, aud Belgium than in this 
country. In the United Kingdom, though the 
depression had been extreme, there was an in- 
crease in production in 1876 in the Cleveland 
district and in Scotland, and the indications for 
the fature were decidedly more hopeful. In 
the same spirit of recklees competition which had 
been exhibited in the coal and iron trades at 
home, all the foreign marketa had been over- 
stocked with British goods, and, in order to en- 
courage sales in a glutted market, prices were 
reduced. To cover the redaction, manufacturers 
exercised their ingenuity to produce a showy 
article of inferior quality. The profits derived 
from the recently inflated prices gave sudden 
and colossal fortunes to employers, and unex- 
ampled wages to workmen ; but the cost of pro. 
duction speedily exhausted the spending power 
of the consumers, and we saw the result in the 
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the 
must acknowledge that this was not all. It had 
been proposed by the unions that the 


tion of prices should be resisted by a limitation 
of supply, and that the mill operatives should 
work short time. Such a must be 


prod 

more costly they raised the price of British 
goods in the neutral markets to such a point 
that we should be undersold by the foreign manu. 
facturers. Again, if so res its use pre. 
vented the money invested in 

from being reproductive, the result must be that 
capital would be diverted from manufactaring to 
other branches of business, where a more satis. 
factory return could be obtained. In all classes 


1} an advance of wages must be made subject to 


two conditions. First, the cost of foreign 
labour; second, the scale of prices might be 
raised beyond the capacity of the consumer to 
bear them. On the other hand, if the working men 
offered no resistance to the downward pressure, 
the reduction would continue until wages bad been 
reduced tothe minimum required to cover the cost 
of sabsistence. If labour were cheaper in Eng. 
land, then the workmen would enjoy some advan- 
tages as consumers from the redaced cost of 
living ; but how far that reduction would com. 
pensate for the reduction of wages it was not 
possible to say. All political economists were 

that a high standard of living was a 
stimulant to industry, and that a low standard 
of living tended to indolence. A demand for 
higher wages was only the aspiration to a higher 
standard of living in another form, and, provided 
that it were recognised that, for the higher 
wages, an equivalent must be given in better 
work and more work, there could be no abstract 
objection to the demand, The concession of more 
wages without the equivalent in work was only 
possible where there was a margin of profit 
available for division among the workmen. It 


P | was the business of trade-unions to gather mate- 


rials for forming a jadgment as to whether sach 
@ margin existed. Where it did not exist, and 
the workman knew that he must do more work 
or better in order to secure an advance of wages, 
the aspiration for a higher standard of living 
was distinctly beneficial both to capital and 
labour. Having spoken of the condition of labour 
in the United States, Mr. Brassey proceeded to 
say that in England there were two great evils 
with which the working class had to contend— 
firat, overcrowded dwellings; and, second, an 
overcrowded labour-market. In conclusion, Mr. 
Brassey remarked that, in every state of life in 
which men were able to get their own living, 
there were special consolations, and certainly the 
wealthy had not a monopoly of To 
the wise man riches were a weighty responsi- 
bility, and to the weak man a sore temptation ; 
and while the follies of the one were contempti- 
ble, the anxieties of the other might sometimes 
deserve the sympathy of the independent artisan, 
far as they were apart. The various classes of 
society depended on one another. In their 
union consisted our national strength and indi- 
vidual happiness. It was to promote that anion 
he had come among them. 

The Congress terminated its sittings on Satar- 
day, the 22ad of September, on which day com- 
munications were read from the Universal 
Socialist Congress of Ghent, and from the Fede- 
ration of German Trade Unions at Berlin, the 
latter acknowledging that the English trade. 
unions had been their models and predecessors, 
and that their wise organisation, their sound 
principles, their energy in maintaining the rights 
of the working men, elicited their admiration. 








Stone Carvers’ Society.—A dinner took 
place at the Green Man, St. Martin’s-lane, on 
the 28th ult., to celebrate the fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Stone Carvers’ 
Society. This association, established in 
September, 1872, bas met, we are told, with 
continued success. 
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SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


A Sanitary Conorzss, under the auspices of 
this Institute, was opened at Leamington on 
Wednesday last, when the president, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, F.R.S., delivered an inaugural ad. 
dress, mainly devoted to an exposition of his 
they an S shana and course of the various 
epidemic diseases or spreading pestilences which 
affect mankind. This hints, whieh he advanced 
many years ago, and described in a lecture 
at the Sewage Con at Leamington in 1867, 
has been oversh by the subsequent 
introduction of the German theory. The presi- 
dent’s object was again to give publicity to 
his view, and to prove it to be more practical 
and demonstrative in character than the German 
theory. The latter theory supposed that spread. 
ing diseases are produced by the introduction of 
the germs of disease into the body. It is assumed 
that these germs lie outside the body, and are 
carried into the organism, which absorbs them 
and enables them to act as ferments from which 
the specific disease arises, each disease having 
presumably its own germ. The theory which 
Dr. Richardson expounded is that these diseases 
are produced by poisons, springing simply out of 
the animal secretions of the affected body. He 
insisted that instead of looking for a living self- 
productive organisation like a germ as the 
cause of maladies, the force of production of 
the poisons was the force of secretion of the 
living animal, and that just as an animal like 
the cobra is always producing poisons by 
secretion, so a person affected with a con. 
tagious disease poisons by virtue of a similar 
action. Each secretion of the body produces its 
particular poison under conditions unfavourable 
to ite healthy action, or under conditions when 
it receives into itself actual poisonous matter by 
direct contact. He held that this view accounts 
for the production of all the existing poisons 
causing communicable diseases, also for the 
nomber of those diseases and the limitaticn of 
the number. An interesting portion of the dis. 
course related to the spontaneous origin of the 
communicable diseases as distinct from origin 
by direct exposure to poisonous matter. The 
president argued that as all the glandular 
secretions are under direct nervous influence, 
so in some cases extreme depression of the 
nervous power, as from starvation, bad food, 
overcrowding or other similar depressing 
causes, may give rise to such a change in the 
secretion that it becomes poisonous, independently 
of the idea of inoculation by poisons introduced 
from without. He showed that in London a 
person thus affected may become a centre of con- 
tagion because he is himself producing a poison, 
which, coming in contact with the secretions of 
other persons not previously affected, is capable 
of communicating the specific disease; and he 
urged that for a similar reason as to the origin 
there is a hereditary tendency to the epidemic 
diseases in many persons. This was due to the 
nervous impression made by the disease on the 
parent, which impression is transmitted to the 
offspring soas to affect the glandular function, and 
predispoee to disturbance of function, which leads 
to production of the disease. He believed that 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
probably small-pox, were distinctly of this here- 
ditary character. Concluding with the practical 
application of the knowledge of glandular theory 
in relation to sanitation, the President said :—If 
the contagiwm vivum view be true, the air around 
us is charged with invisible germs which come 
we know not whence, which have unlimited 
power to fertilise, and which need never cease 
to fertilise and multiply. What hope was there 
for the skill of man to overcome these hidden 
foes? Why on some occasions may nota plague 
spread over the whole world and destroy life 
universally? My theory presents a different 
aspect. I say to men and women, it is you who 
are producers of communicable disease, or it is 
one of your lower earthmates in creation. I look 
on the man or other animal affected with a con- 
tagious disease as one in the position of the 
cobra, and I see the danger is all but limited to 
the person affected. Isolate that person from 
the rest of mankind, take care his secretions do 
not come in contact with those of susceptible 
healthy persons, and the danger is over. With 
his recovery the poison is destroyed. If my 
theory be true, we sanitarians have a complete 
mastery over the diffusion of of all com- 
Sho’ poupugating: power: of the sinined bea oi 
the propagating power e y 
bat completely. Beyond this we must expect to 





redace the tendency to communicable diseases 
ditery mie until in time tet 
i susceptibility to a particular spreading 
disease shal) be thoroughly wiped out. The 
theory suggests a profitable line of research 
on the action and reproduction of some 
poisons inferior animals, and their trans- 
mission in due course to man. The theory 
finally suggests to those engaged in treat- 
ing diseases of a communicable kind the best 
means of arresting the progress of a com- 
municable disease, even when the phenomena 
of it have been developed in an individual; it 
leads us to take a precise view of each case of 
the nervous and glandular processes, and one 
out of the natural order of work ; it suggeste to 
us to seek for remedies and chemical agents 
which affect special secretions; and it shows us 
how to place the sick under such conditions that 
they may avoid the second absorption of their 
own poisonous secretions, which is the actual 
cause of death in the majority of cases of con- 
tagious disease. In fine, in every direction, in 
prevention or cure, the glandular theory of the 
origin of communicable diseases opens out 
practical and hopeful work. 

In connexion with the Congress there was an 
exhibition of sanitary appliances, of which there 
were 300 entries. 








THE MASONS’ STRIKE IN LONDON. 


Accorpine to the Standard of the 2nd inst., 
out of 1,700 operative masons who turned out on 
strike nine weeks ago, there nuw only remain 
about 600 out of work, and there are at the pre- 
sent time between 1,300 and 1,400 men at work 
at the advanced pay. 

The Master Builders’ Association say in reply 
to this statement that it is open to various in- 
terpretations, but they altogether deny ite 
correctness, The Standard goes on to say :— 

One hundred and nineteen masters in London have 
acceded to the demands of the men, and paid the 
additional ae per hour. Of these are the firms 
of Scrivener & White, who employ now about thirty 
masons; Peto’s firm, who employ about the same 
number; and Newman & Mann. Killby, of Limehouse, 
has also ded the d d, and the firm employ about 
sixty masons, The largest concession, however, has been 
that of a private firm engaged in building operations in 
Victoria-street, who are now employing about 100 work- 
men, each of whom is receiving 10d, per hour and pays 
the levy to the society. 

The master builders say, in reply to this, that 
the above-named building firms have altogether 
about 100 masons employed on very urgent 
matters only ; and as to the private firm alluded 
to, they have no knowledge of it. The “ private 
firm” is stated to be a solicitor, who probably 
has no sympathy with one side or the other. 
The masters express their intention of waiting 
the return to London of the masons who are now 
scattered over the country, and they hope (from 
information they are said to have received) 
that this will take place shortly. It is 
stated, however, on bebalf of the masters, that 
they are now becoming indifferent as to getting 
on with work during the next three or four 
months, as “they know by experience that 
mason’s work done in the short days of: winter 
is never profitable.” Their shops are now open 
at 9d. per hour, or about 21. per week, to good 
ordinary masons, and they are prepared to pay 
good fixers an increase, and also to enable skilfal 
men to earn more money by piecework if they 
please. They consider that 9d. per hour is ex- 
cessive for many so-called masons. The cessa- 
tion of masonry is now beginning to cause & 
slackness in other branches, and with the winter 
coming on prospects are not very bright for 
many men who will have “no work todo” from 
the obstinacy of others. 











BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


A MUCH-NEEDED improvement is in progress 
in the Brighton Aquarium. For some time past 
the stage for the musical and dramatic enter- 
tainments,—with which experience shows it is 
necessary to supplement the science of the 
establishment, — has occupied the rockwork. 
fernery, and conservatory at the east end of the 
building,—one of ite prettiest parts. A stage is 
now being formed in a recess on the north side 


of the conservatory, so ag to restore prodbncs paren 


to the general promenade. It is to be 

but it nevertheless is . ~_ ene pega science 
alone will not pay a divi ; the 

becomes the Alhambra, the Sdaaustonet Chaeae 
at the Crystal Palace are insufficient without 
farces and fireworks; and an aquarium, whether 


at Brighton or elsewhere, to succeed financially 
must provide music with the mollusks, and songs 
as well as sea lions. It is satisfactory, however, 
to observe at Brighton that the real purpose of 
the Aquarium is well thought of. The fish are 
kept in splendid condition, and fresh subjects for 
study are constantly provided. It is evidently 
@ very popular institution, and the Corporation 
might wisely withhold a little of the opposition 
toits development which they seem alwaya ready 
toerxhibit. There is a wonderful tank just now fuil 
of anemones, jelly-fish, and such like, a perfect 
garden of sea flowers; and in another a shoal of 
herrings serves to make clear that whitebait 
consists mainly of the young of that family, as 
Mr. Reeves Smith, the general manager, traces 
ite origin to a netfal of that favourite succulent. 








THE WALLS OF ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


We have already mentioned that it is pro. 
posed to restore the clearstory and triforium 
on the south side of the nave to an upright 
position. The course to be adopted, speaking 
in the broadest way, is this :—The north wall of 
the nave will be securely shored inside; iron 
rods and screw-nuts will tie this and the southern 
wall together; raking shores will be placed 
against the south wall outside ; and under the foot 
of these hydraulic pressure will be applied, while 
the screw-nuts are made to operate on the rods. 
A description of the intended process, with illus- 
trations, will be found in the Engineer of Sep. 
tember 21st (p. 199, &.). Mr. Chapple, the 
clerk of the works here, under Sir Gilbert Scott, 
has had much experience in dealing with enor- 
mous weights, having been recently engaged on 
the works at the tower of the church of St. Nicolai 
at Hamburg, the height of which is 485 fr. 6 in. 
In restoring it toa vertical position, over 2,000 
tons of brickwork had to be put into the founda- 
tion to secure a firm footing on the shifting sands 
which exist in the neighbourhood of the Elbe 
and upon which the church stands. 








THE ROAN SCHOOLS, GREENWICH. 


Ir an Elementary Education Act had been in 
exiatence some generations back, and School 
Boards in operation, it is probable that some of 
the benefactions devoted to the education and 
maintenance of “pore and miserable youth” 
would have been otherwise directed. Board 
schools, in so far as elementary education is con- 
cerned, are now performing, to a Jiarge extent, 
the duties hitherto falflled by charities, and the 
increasing fonds of a namber of educational 
charities are in consequence released, and 
applicable to altered uses. Under the provisions 
of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 theee funds 
have been in numerous instances diverted to 
the establishment of middle-class schools for 
secondary education; so it has been in the case 
of Roberi Aske’s charity, in the new schools 
provided at Hoxton, and at New-cross. Another 
instance is presented in the new schools, one 
just completed, in connexion with John Roan’s 
Charity at Greenwich. The beneficiaries of the 
Roan’s Charity have hitherto been a certain 
number of boys and girls born in the parish, and 
orphans, or the children of indigent parents, who 
have received instruction and clothing at the 
expense of the funds of the charity, which, 
coming within the operation of the Act of 1869, 
bas been remodelled, under a scheme by the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners. 

By the new scheme all rights of the former 
governors were transferred to the Queen, and 
their powers abolished. The new governors are, 
ex officio, the four local members of the London 
School Board, or persons nominated by them ; eight 
governors elected by the ratepayers of East and 
West Greenwich ; and four co-optative governors, 
appointed by the feoffees and trustees in the first 
instance, and afterwards by the other governors ; 
it is provided that two of the co.optative 
governors, who hold office for six years, are to 
be women. Provision is made to satisfy “ vested 
interests.” The fees are to be paid for present 
scholars in such elementary schools as their 
ta may select, an equivalent for clothing 
is also to be allowed. The present master is 
to receive an annuity of 150/. per anoum, unless 
he obtain employment, concerning the value and 
shitability of which the Charity Commissioners 
are to be the jadges, their decision to be 





binding. The new governors are to apply 1501. 
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per annum towards public elementary schools in 
Greenwich, in one or more of the following 
ways :—l. Free places or prizes to meritorious 
scholars; 2. Exhibitions to enable scholars to 
remain longer at school; 3. Lending-libraries 
for the use of scholars; 4. Maps for teaching 
physical geography, drawing lessons and models, 
scientific apparatus; 5. Lectures or evening 
classes for the elder scholars; 6. Additional 
playground accommodation, gymnastic apparatus, 
extension of military drill, musical instruments 
for band, &c.; 7. Industrial instruction, tools, 

ters’ shed, and field gardens for boys ; 
kitchen and laundry for girls. 

The scholars may be exempted from attendance 
on religious worship and prayer, under the 
new scheme. Candidates for admiesion undergo 
an examination embracing reading easy nar- 
rative, writing text-hand, and sums in the first 
two rules of arithmetic. The fees are to be 21. 
per term, with 1l. entrance-fee, to be divided 
into three terms; vacations, eight weeks in all. 
Books and teaching apparatus are supplied by 
the governore. The course of instruction, in 
addition to teaching in the Holy Scriptures 
(optional with parents), will inclade for boys, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, history, 
and geography; grammar, composition, and 
literature; political economy; book-keeping ; 
and vocal music. Latin, French, or German, 
or any two of these languages. Free-hand, 
model, and perspective drawing; practical plane 
geometry, and machine drawing. Mathematics, 
mechanics, inorganic chemistry, acoustics, light 
and heat. The Governors may also direct that 
the following, in lieu of some of the preceding, 
may be taught,—navigation, practical and ex- 
perimental science, and drawing, with particular 
reference to mechanics and engineering. In the 
girls’ school household management, the laws 
of health, and needlework will be subjects of 
instruction. There will be an annual examination 
of the schools by examiners from the English 
universities or from the College of Preceptors. 
Provision is made for training student teachers 
in the schools, and a sum of 5001. per annum 
will be applied for scholarships to meritorious 
scholars, with an additional 3001. for scholarships 
to scholars of Roan’s Schools to be available for 
other schools. 

The two schoois are designed to accommodate 
300 scholars each. They will cost about 6,0001. 
each. Fifty pounds per annum is to be set apart 
for repairs and improvements. The schools are 
to be for day-scholars only. The head.master 
and head-mistress are to receive salaries of 1001, 
per annum each, and capitation allowances of not 
less than 208. for each scholar. They must not 
hold any other benefice, and the master must not 
have a ‘cure of souls.” The head-master and 
head-mistress, on engagement, sign an agreement 
providing that they may be discharged by the 
governors without any reason assigned, and 
relinquishing all claim upon them. 

The boys’ school in East-street is from the 
designs of Mr. Robert Walker, architect. Itis 
to be regretted that the building should be im- 
mured in a narrow street, affording no point of 
sight from which it can be seen to advantage. 
It is near the southern border of Greenwich 
Park and Maze-hill, in a street that connects 
aeaey with East Greenwich chief thorough- 

are. 

The main entrance leads to a paved vestibule, 
10 ft. wide and 23 ft. long, that contains also 
the staircase. Behind the vestibule is a corridor 
with a glass screen, that is extended upwards on 
the first floor. The corridor conducts on the 
right to three class-rooma, each 23 ft. by 19 ft., 
and on the left to a dining-hall, and a cloak-room 
and lavatory, each of the same dimensions as 
the class-rooms. To the rear of the central 
building is a lofty hall, 44 ft. by 30 ft., farnished 
with a platform at the inner end. The hall is 
lighted by a large three-light window, a smaller 
window on each side, and by a glazed louvre in 
the roof. It has an open roof of pitch pine, 
springing from stone corbels, the principals and 
boarding being stained and varnished. The 
artificial lighting of the hall is by inverted | 
pendants. The other appropriations of the site on 
the ground level are a spacious playground, of 
which a space—50 ft. by 15 ft.,—is covered, and 
has a bench fixed along the back wall. The 
farther corner has the boys’ latrines. The 
front has the caretaker’s living-room, 13 ft. by 
1l ft. and over it a chamber, considerably 
larger. be the first floor are the head master’s 
room, with retiring-room, closets for stationery 
books, &c., and four class-rooms; these rooms 
are of the uniform dimensions of 23 ft. by 19 ft. 





A second floor in the central building has @ room 
for drawing, 25 ft. by 19 ft., lighted chiefly from 
the roof, The windows and frames are of pitch 
pine; the doors, dados, and other timber work 
are of red deal, stained and varnished. Above 
the dados, which are 4 ft. 3 in, high, the brick 
walls are coloured in distemper; the colours are 


French grey and cream colour. The windows | age, 


are glazed with rolled plate, and are fitted with 
Shadbolt’s patent for ventilation; Steers’s 
patent grates are used; and Jenninge’s tip-up 
basins and fittings in the lavatories. Hobbs & 
Co.’s patent mortise locks are fixed on all the 
doors. Mr. Hammer has supplied the school. 
desks and furniture. 

The principal fronts are in white Suffolk 
brick, relieved with red brick, and at the en- 
trance with Bath stone. Thestairs are of York. 
shire stone, with plain iron rail. The work 
has been executed by Mr. Andrew Killby, 
contractor, with Mr. Robert Pattison ae cler 
of the works, and Mr. 8. T. Scott, contractor's 
foreman.* 

The school was formally opened on Frida 
evening of last week by a meeting in the hal 
over which Dr. Prior Purvis, chairman of the 
Board of Governors, presided. The meeting. 
got together by Mr. Wm. Back, the energetic 
secretary of the Greenwich School Board Divi- 
sion, and of the Roan Schools, was namerously 
attended. On the platform and in the room we 
noticed Sir G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal; Mr. 
Jno. M‘Gregor (“ Rob Roy”) ; Mr. T. W. Boord, 
M.P.; the Rev. Dr. Hill, Greenwich Hospital ; 
Mr. Batchelor, clerk to the trust; and, of the 
governors, Mrs. Hooper, Messrs. Henry Gover, 
Dannatt, Smith, Bromley, Mitchell, Coomber, 
Bookham, Ridger, the master of the school, &c. 
Interesting and appropriate addresses were 
delivered by a number of the gentlemen named. 
From a statement of the chairman it appears 
that the site of the new schools cost 700I., 
against which is a rental of 601. per annum for 
the old school and property in Roan-street. 
The proceedings were, on the whole, although 
not perfectly harmonious, satisfactory. The 
school was opened for the reception of scholars 
on Monday last. 








NEW HOTELS IN GLASGOW. 


{| Or the tourists and business men who are in 
the habit of making a periodical journey north 
of the Tweed, many, either from chance or 
necessity, make the great metropolis of the 
western district of Scotland one of their chief 
halting-places. To such, the vicinity of George- 
square, with ‘its lines of handsome hotels and 
conclave of statuary, will be quite familiar. The 
future visitor to Glasgow, however, who may 
feel disposed to do so will find no difficulty in 
changing the locale of his temporary residence 
iu that populods city, inasmuch as in the hotel 
department building enterprise is fully keeping 
pace with the rapid development of the trade 
generally,—several large structures devoted to 
the purpose indicated being now in coarse of 
erection inthe west end andelsewhere. Perhaps 
the most commodious and imposing of the new 
botels is that entitled the Charing Cross, built 
by Mr. Dancanson, in Sauchiehall-street, the 
frontage, extending from Falkland-place to 
Woodside-crescent, a distance of 144 ft. in 
Sauchiehall-street, 155 ft. along Faikland-place, 
and 101 ft. along Woodside-crescent. The height 
above the street level is about 83 ft.; the 
building has four stories and basement, the style 
being Modern Italian. The leading feature in 
the exterior is the appearance of the south front, 
Ionic pillars projecting from the line of buildin, 
flank the principal entrance, from the top o 
which latter spring four Corinthian colamns, plain 
and flated, with a window between, filled in at 
the top with ornamental shell-work. These 
columns support a carved baleony, the level of 
which is somewhat above that of the second floor, 
and from the balcony spring two other columns, 
surmounted by a carved entablature, with orna- 
mental recess for a clock. Windows are plabed 
* On another page will be found a letter from Mr. Din- 
widdy, the architect of the girls’ school, complaining 
els Aes rete eel aoe 
him, Ga thie tentee bas been erected first, He terwuth of 
the same time, with copies of corres views and 
lans of both schools, which certainly exhibit @ strong 
amily likeness. Mr. Walker, in one letter, denies havin 
seen Mr. Dinwiddy’s peers and in another says, wit 
amusing frankness that he does not claim credit for any 
great originality as an architect; that his in the 
present case was founded to a considerable extent on a 
Gprbincetras ac eine woken ae 
school resembles this even more then pap atone 








between the various colamns, and a semicircular 
dome, with cast-iron fretwork, forms what may 
be called the central tower. The main front ig 
also ornamented with bay windows, balconies, 
and cornices, @ heavy balustrade, divided by 
dormer windows, running along the top of the 
wall. Tarning to the Woodside.crescent front. 
with peer pt sc: bay 
windows with fiated colamns and thian 
capitals, springing from a heavy cornice, which 
rans along the whole length of the building. 
These windows are carried up to the level of the 
third floor, the fourth story being finished with 
Venetian windows, circled windows, and balconies 
resting on heavy oorbels. The Falkland-place 
frontage is more simple. In the interior, the 
dining-hall is a prominent feature, being 
from the grand corridor communicating with the 
main entrance by a flight of marble steps. The 
dining-hall is more than 67 ft, in length by 40 ft. 


k | in width, the height from floor to ceiling being 


24 ft. Colamns with Corinthian capitals are 
ra along the side walls, while at each end is 
a Corinthian pediment, with four supporting 
colamns. The windows on the southern side of 
the hall are plain, light being admitted from the 
corridor, bat those on the north will be filled in 
with stained glass from the studio of Messrs. 
Kier, St. Vincent-street. These northern windows 
are six ia number,—three being embellished 
with portrait heada of Shakspeare, Burns, and 
Moore, as the representative poets of Eagland, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and scrolls with quota. 
tions and illustrative designs. The main corridor, 
which ig abont 100 ft. in length, with a breadth 
of 16 ft., is roofed with stained glass by the 
same artiste. At the western end in the next 
floor is the grand drawing-room, an nt 
some 56 ft. long by 30 ft. broad, and having a 
height of 15 ft. The decorative work is rich in 
character, and at the northern end of the room 
is a fine chimney-piece in white marble sup. 
ported by colamns of the same material, with 
Corinthian capitals. The architects are Mesers. 
Baird & Thomson, Bath.street. Mr. Dancanson, 
the proprietor, has undertaken the mason work ; 
and the contract for joiner work has been carried 
oat by Messrs. Miller & Glasgow. 
It is expected that the new hotel will be ready 
for occupancy at the end of two or three 
months, 

A fine new hotel is also in course of erection 
by a limited liability company on a portion of 
the ground acquired by the Caledonian Railway 
Company for their new central station in Hope. 
street and Gordon-street. The frontage of the 
new hotel will extend 216 ft. along Hope-street, 
where the principal entrance will be placed, and 
127 ft. along Bothwell and Waterloo streets 
respectively. While the for thé exterior 
are of an effective character, there will be no 
lavich display of ornamentation. The frontage 
wall will rise to a height of four stories above 
the atreet level. It is intended that a spacious 
arched glass-roofed arcade shall ran along the 
centre of the buildings. The length of this 
arcade will be 129 ft., the breadth 30 ft., and the 
whole of the ground-floor will be oocupied by 
ranges of shops. There will be three entrances 
to the arcade on different levels from Hope- 
street, Bothwell.street, and Waterloo -street, 

sotively. The ground. floor of the hotel 
facing these three streete will also consist of 
of shops. The main hotel entrance will 
be from Hope-street, leading up through a hand- 
some corridor to the pri apartments. The 
dining-room will be 56 ft, in ery by 22 ft, in 
width, with a height of about 16 ft. At the 
opposite and farther end of the corridor the 
vista approaches the coffee.room, an apartment 
45 ft. by 25 ft. The plans inclade numerous 
parloars, sitting-rooms, and bedrooms, and all 
conveniences for carrying on an extensive busi- 
ness. The architects of the new building are 
Messcs. Peddie & Kinnear, Edinbargh. 

A third new hotel is the Alexandra,' at the 
corner of Bath-street and Campbell.street, just 
off Sauchiehall-street, and recently opened by 
Mr. John Macrae. The structure is from 
designs by Messrs, A. and ‘G. Thomson & 
Tarnbull, architects, Wellington-street, and has 
been in course of erection for about two years. 
The frontage to Bath-street is 45 ft. in length, 
the height here being five stories with base- 
ments, but the building ranning back for 97 ft. 
al.ng Campbell.street to Sauchiehall-lane, the 
fall in the ground towards Sauchiehal!-street has 
necessitated a sub-basement. In Viyrang mere 
building the architects have adopted the ik 
style, the exterior walls being ra with the 
exception of the upper story, consists of 
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pilasters and a well- 


truss, the ]} 
surmounted by a wae 


, v6 cornice. Mounting the 
flight of ty agg the visitor 
finds himeelf a handsome reception.room, 
lighted by two large windows of plate-glass, 
reaching almost from floor to roof, a height of 
16 ft., and all the decorations and appointments 
of which are appropriate and luxurious, The 
coffee-room is placed at the end of the hall, the 
extremity of the room near Bath-atreet being a 
sort of continuous window, in front of which 
rans @ balcony supporting evergreen plants. 
This room is 40 ft. in length, 28 ft. in width, and 
16 a high. The bedrooms are sixty-four in 
number, 








RURAL SANITATION. 


Tals was the subject of a paper read before 
the Society of Engineers on Monday evening last 
(Mr. Thomas Cargill, president, in the chair), by 
Mr. G. W, Usill. The author divided his subject 
into three heads, namely, drainage, cuttage build. 
inge, and water supply. He dwelé on the re. 
peatedly-told catalogue of evils following in the 
wake of neglected sanitation in rural districts, 
and sought to show that in many villages a good 
system of sewage-disposal Jand a pure water- 
supply might be obtained for a few hundred 

, 80 that the bugbear of cost need not 
stand in the way where there was the will to 
undertake the work. Wherever possible, he 
would .remove the sewage by water-carriage, 
as that mode of removal was at once the 
most natural, and the one that needed 
no supervision whatever. Where the sewage 
could not be utilised in irrigation, he would 
conduct it by pipes to an hermetically-sealed 
and water-tight reservoir some little distance 
from the villages, thence to be pumped up and 
sold to the farmers for manure. Such means of 
disposal of the sewage need create no nuisance 
if properly carried out. The ordinary midden 
and cesspool system should, however, be at once 
and for ever abolished. He was opposed to the 
earth.closet system, and to pail systems gene- 
rally, on the ground that the labour of removing 
the pails would be repugnant to any one of deli- 
cate susceptibilities, The cost, too, was against 
the use of earth-closets, as the cheapest con- 
trivance of the kind would cost 11. 10s. In addi- 
tion to this, the earth-closet system rendered 
constant and efficient supervision a sine qué non. 
For isolated mansions and large institutions in 
the country, or in similar situations where intel- 
ligent supervision could be given them, earth- 
closets might be very good things, but it was a 
mistake to suppose that they would be a success 
if applied to the dwellings of the mass of the raral 
population. With regard to cottage building, the 
author strongly condemned the smallness of the 
rooms in which agricultural Jabourers and their 
wives were “ cabinn’d, oribb’d, confined.” Until 
landowners seriously asked themselves how they, 
with their wives and children, would like to live 
in such small, low-ceiled rooms, the rural popu- 
lation would not cease to be badly housed. Want 
of ventilation was one of the most notable defects 
in the cottages, such as they were, of our agri- 
cultaral labourers. As a rule, it would be better 
to erect cottages with two or three large and 
lofty rooms than with three or four small ones. 
As to water supply, the author strongly con- 
demned the apathy shown by landowners and 
others in permitting villagers to draw their water 
from shallow welissatarated with pollutions perco- 
lating from adjacent cesspools, or from brooks and 
streams which were made the receptacles for 
sewage and manufacturing refuse, as well as 
being used for sheep-washing and similar pur- 
poses. Deep wells and proper mechanical ap- 
pliances would at a very low cost afford 
an abundant supply of pure water to most 
villages, and in this connexion such simple 
contrivances as those supplied by Messrs. 
Gwynne & Co. deserved attention. The roofs 
of cottages, farm-houses, churches, and schools 
should be utilised in the collection of the rain- 
fall, which should be conducted to properly 
cemented impervious underground storage re- 
servoirs. In this way an ample supply of water 


Rigg, Schinheyder, Allen, Vaughan Pendred, 
Jabez Church, Perry F. Nursey, Bernard Dyer, 
psn i the president, took part, In the 
course 


might be quite true that a capitalist or a bene- 
volent landowner could, for a few hundred 


this discussion it was pointed out | the 
(especially by Mr. Pendred) that although it | possess 








pounds, supply the means of efficient water 
supply, there was more to be done after that. 
The works had te be maintained and kept going ; 
organisation,—local government, in faect,—was 
wanted to take advantage of the means afforded 
by the capitalist or landowner. Mr. Bernard 
Dyer remarked upon the defective way in which 
deep wells were lined. Wells that, were they 
provided with an impervious lining, would yield 
pure water, were turned into media of contagion, 
through the ignorance or parsimony which 
would allow the contents of cesspoola to draia 
into the wells whence potable water was drawn.5 








A CEMENT TESTER. 


At the Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances 
recently held at Owens College, Manchester, 
Messrs. W. H. Bailey & Co., of the Albion Works, 
Salford, exhibited one of Reid & Bailey’s cement 
testers. This instrament, which we illcstrate, 
differs from most other testers in the way in 
which the breaking pressure is brought to bear. 


All other testers have the pressure exerted 








by means teat 
screw, or by separate weights, which are pl 
; methods 


apon the material ander experiment 


upon @ beam. These create a slight 


vibration of the instrument, which interferes | posed 


with the accuracy of the test. A novel principle 
has been introduced by the designers of this 
machine. A small stream of water descends 
slowly into a graduated cistern, which is fixed 
at the end of the beam, and indicates the weight 
of the water in it. The moment the material 
under test is broken a trigger is released which 
stops the water and the graduated scale shows 
what pressure has been exerted. The section of 
cement tested by this machine is one square inch 
in area. I¢ will be seen that the operator may 
place the cement in the jaws of the instrament, 
and he may quietly sit down after turning on a 
tap, and, after waiting ® few minutes, see the 
test automatically performed, without in dny 
way interfering with its acouracy by imparting 
any undue vibration to the instrument. 

This machine has been made at the tion 
of Mr. Reid, who has experimented upon it, and 
whose name is known in connexion with Port- 
land cement from his work published by Spon. 








The Channel Tunnel.— Operations con. 
nected with the submarine tunnel have been 
commenced on the other side of the Channel, 
several pits having been sunk to the depth of 
aboat 110 yards. At the same time the French 
and English committees have definitively drawn 
up the conditions of working forthe route. The 
property of the tunnel is to be divided in half b: 
,—that is to say, each company will 
half of the line, reckoning the distance 
from coast to coast at low tide, Bach company 
will cover the expenses of ite portion. 


THE INNER CIRCLE RAILWAY. 


Siz,—From a plan which has been published 
of the route to be taken by the short line which 
is now to be constracted, after years of delay, 
te connect the Metropolitan District Railway at 
the Mansion House Station with the Metro- 
politan Railway at Aldgate, I notice that the 
present Aldgate Station is to be “ left out in the 
cold,” in other words, isolated at the end of a 
short spar of line jatting out from the “inner 
circle” system, so that trains running in either 
direetion will not pass through it. This isolation 
will be caused by the new connecting link being 
made to curve northwards slightly to the west 
of the present Aldgate Station, joining the 
existing line between Aldgate and Bishopsgate- 
street, near the Clothes Exchange in Hounds- 
ditch, 

Sarely this is a serious mistake. By continuing 
the connecting line rather more to the eastward 
it might be made to pass through the existing 
station at Aldgate. Whatever extra cost might 









be incurred through interference with property 
in Aldgate High-street would be counterbalanced, 
= I should think, by the non- 
interference with property in 
Mitre. street, Duke’e- place, 
and Houndsditeh, under which 
latter thoroughfare the line 
as at present proposed would 
be carried in an oblique direc- 
tion, involving the demolition 
of a great deal of expensive 
property. 

The line is to be carried 
eastward from the present 
Mansion House Station under 
Cannon-street, the first station 
being between Walbrook and 
St. Swithin’s.lane, to allow 
of an interchange of traffic 
with the South. Eastern Rail- 
way. The next station will 
be at the corner of Grace. 
church-street and Eastcheap, 
and so will involve the de- 
molition of the offices of the 
National Provident Institu- 
tion, newly erected a few 
years ago under the direction 
of Professor Kerr. From 
the corner of Eastcheap to 
Fenchurch - street a new 
street will be made, under. 
neath which the new line 
will be constructed, and 
towards the cost of which 
the Corporation of London 
and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have jointly under- 
taken to pay half a million 
sterling. The street will be 1} furlong in 
length, and the line will be continued beneath 
Fenchurch-street to Aldgate, where it is pro- 
to have a new station between the site 
of the Old Pamp and Jewry-street. 

That it will be a mistake to have two stations 
within so short a distance of each other, when 
one would suffice, is obvious, even though (as 
will not be the case in this instance) both 
should be on the line of through traffic. An 
example of this is afforded by the Ludgate-hill 
branch of the Chatham and Dover Railway. 
The Borough.road Station and the Elephant and 
Castle Station are almost within a stone’s throw 
ofeach other, The first is like a deserted wilder- 
ness, being almost destitute of traffic, whilst the 
last is hidden away in aslum. One station mid- 
way between the existing stations, and at a 
point within sight of each, namely, where the 
line crosses Newington-canseway, would have 
been more accessible, and would have paid better 
than the other two stations combined, as it 
would have had access to and from a busy main 
thoroughfare. If, then, it isa mistake to have 
two stations so close together even when they 
are both on the line of through traffic, how mach 
greater will be the blunder in the case of the 
Aldgate stations, one of which will be com- 
pletely cut off from the circular traffic north and 
south of the City? Certainly the short spur 
with the existing station at the end of it might 
serve as the commencement of a new trunk line 
to be carried eastward beneath the Mile-end and 
Bow roads to Stratford, but unless such a line is 
constructed, the raison d'étre of the present 
Aldgate Station will be gone if the new connect- 
ing-line is made as it is to make it,— 
which I hope, in the interests of the public, the 
company will not be allowed to do. D. 
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COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
SEDGEFIELD NEW AUXILIARY ASYLUM FOR 
402 CHRONIC PATIENTS. 

“IN response to advertisements, asking tenders 

for the superstructure of these buildings, no less 
than 180 tenders were received, containing 411 
distinct offers. Of these, twenty-two were sole 
tenders for the main buildings, and twenty-three 
for the lodges and entrance-gates, while eighty- 
five were for the separate trade sections, in each 
contract. The competition seems to have been 
very keen, and shows that builders in the district 
are apxious to secure work, if not to realise profits, 
to keep their establishments together till better 
times are forthcoming. 40,0001. was the amount 
voted by Quarter Sessions for the work, but it 
will be completed considerably under that sum. 
The work is of a plain yet neat and substantial 
character. Every improvement has been adopted 
that could in any way add to the comfort and 
convenience of the patients; and, irrespective of 
the administrative block, containing assistant- 
surgeon’s house, committee-rooms, large dining 
and amusement hall, kitchens, sculleries, &c., 
and all connecting corridors. The patients within 
their wards will have a united day and night air- 
space of 1,640 cubic feet. 

Mr. William Crozier, C.E., architect for the 

county of Durham, has designed and will super- 
intend the carrying out of the works. 








THE HIGH-ART LOVER, AND THE 
ARTIST. 
HENNING’S MODELS OF THE “ ELGIN MARBLES.” 


Axour five years ago I was desirous to get 
framed a collection in my cabinet drawers 
(which bad been stored up for nearly forty 
years), of Henning’s miniature models of these 
exquisite figures (with all the damaged or 
missing parts restored), and which for number, 
grace, and variety, are not equalled by any other 
artist in the world. Beautiful as they are, I bad 
only met them in one private hand and one public 
institution. The former had gone abroad, and so 
was inaccessible for the purpose I aimed at. My 
object was to ascertain the best mode of banding 
together such delicate compositions (each group 
about 9 in. long and 24 in. wide), so as to be 
neither too slight nor too heavy. The Public 
Institution I knew to be the “ Society of Arte” 
in the Adelphi, where I had seen them for 
years hanging upon the walls of their staircase. 
However, upon applying there I was disappointed, 
they had been removed to make way for other 
good things, and it was not known where they 
were deposited at that time.* Upon this I went 
to the British Museum, where they must bave 
been modelled, to make inquiries as to who 

the original works or a copy of them. 
The custodian referred me to one of their num- 
ber much older than the rest, who although he 
could not satisfy my object, related the follow- 
ing anecdote concerning them. He said (speak- 
ing of the past), “One day a gentleman who had 
been at the museum several times, brought with 
him a number of these models and laid them 
down on the floor in front of the corresponding 
groups of the Elgin collection to note and admire 
their fidelity, so far as the mutilated figures 
afforded comparison. It so happened that whilst 
the stranger was absorbed in this critical occu. 
pation Henning himself passed through the 
gallery, and struck by the sight of his models 
spread on the ground, asked to whom they be. 
longed? The stranger replied, with some com- 
placency, that they belonged tohim. ‘ How did 
you obtain them?’ was the rejoinder! ‘I 
bought and paid forthem! But what right have 
you to question me?’ Henning eaid no more, 
but deliberately stamped his foot upon the face 
of one group, and another, and another, until 
nearly the whole were smashed into a thousand 
atoms! ‘Custodian! I give this man in charge, 
he has wilfully destroyed my property ; I will 
have him taken into custody, and go before a 
magistrate |’ was the stranger's excited raving at 
his injury. ‘Sir,’ said the attendant, ‘I know 
this gentleman’ (pointing to Henning), ‘and he 
is much respected here, and I don’t know you! 
You must go to the keeper or principal librarian 
of the Museum.’” To the keeper the stranger 
accordingly went, and upon relating bis distress 
was told that the attendant was quite right, that 
be (the stranger himself) was the offender 
against law and order: he had trespassed in 
bringing his property, occupying the space de- 





* At a later period, b 
models were found, eS Mensiog’s 


voted to the public, and creating great dis- 
turbance on the premises; he might appeal in 
any way he thought proper, but must not rely 
on any aid from him! Now,’as no more was 
heard of the catastrophe, it is reasonable to con- 
clade that the high-art lover had discovered 
that the casts he possessed were indeed true caste 
of the artist’s own wax models, but the matrix 
moulds had been dishonestly used, perbaps by the 
journeyman he had employed to assist bim in 
the mechanical labour of preparing them, and 
forgave the talented author more for the abuse 
of confidence to which he had been subject than 
for his own personal loss. J. THOMSON, 








THE OBELISK AND ITS PEDESTAL. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to ~— the pro- 
priety of designing the pedestal for the obelisk 
from the terms of the ancient cubits, and 
not the English foot? For the absolute lengths 
of the cubits and their numerical relations, or, 
at least, some of them, see my letter in the 
Builder of June 16th last. W. Haypen. 





S1z,—The principal entrance to Rome, by the Piazza de! 
Popolo, is marked by the well-known Obelisk. It is 
suggested that the main approach from the west by the 
court end of this, our, metropolis, should be rendered 
conspicuous, in like manner, by placing the so-called 
Cleopatra’s Needle on the site now marked by lamps, 
and serving as a refuge, opposite to the south front of 
Apsley House. ri 

It would stand full in view on fairly elevated ground, 
not sunk in a hollow; with well-thronged thoi hfares 
of approach rising to it ; and the horizontal lines desired 
to give effect, by contrast, to the vertical ones of the 
Monolith, would a iven by those of the two entrances to 
the parks on either eg and, of A House. 

Last week’s Builder teaches us how removal of the 
Needle from the river side, through St. James's and the 
Green Park, could be effected. N, 





a T. R. 8.,” while personally approving — 
liament-equare site, suggests, as many have 
done before, the parade.ground west of the 
Horse G . The objection to this, interference 
with e, is final. A site adjoining it, however, 
might be taken from the east end of the enclosed 
park. Half a dozen correspondents foolishly re- 
iterate Primrose-hil]. Our own opinion has been 
several times mentioned, and we adhere to it. 








DESIGNED COINCIDENCES, 


S1z,— Having allowed full time for any objection since 
advising Mr. Walker that I proposed publishing our 
correspondence, I now beg to submit the accompanying 
letters and sketches to you for consideration, as conductor 
of our leading professional journal, the questions involved 
appearing to me of interest to our profession, There is, 
moreover, matter for interesting speculation in considering 
how such coincidences in design may arise,—particularly 
uvfortunate for the architects in a case like the present, 
where their designs are for twin un ings for the 
same body and in the same district. 

Briefly, the architectural hi is as follows :—In 1874 
designs were invited from six se architects for the 
Roan Girls’ School, resulting in the selection of my design, 
and in September followin my prize design was published. 
In 1876 Semen of the very Any = pod com- 
petitive designs for the proposed 8’ School, u 
wards of twenty — were the prolific result, more hn 
one of which were, I am told, recognised even by the 
nen-pocteesionel judges as parodies upon my published 
prize gn. 

In this second competition my work was awarded second 
premium, Mr. Walker being placed first. Protracted dis- 
cussions between the Governors and the Charity Commis- 
sioners had meanwhile delayed the erection of my girls’ 
school, whereby the boys’ l, although two years 

on paper, obtained several months’ start in bricks and 
mortar, Txos, Dinwippy, 








BUILDING ON LEASED LAND. 
Sin,—It would appear from recent articles and corre- 
ence in your that there are quarters in which 
the system of letting land on i is considered 
8 grievance which must and will some day be 


either by fair means or by foul. Is it not rather a question 
of demand and soppiy, which should be allowed to adjust 


_I will not say that a landowner is entitled to dispose of 
his land to the best advantage, but that, ifa person chooses 
to take land on an ing lease, whether it be for 80, 99, 
or 200 years, or as the case may be, who has a right to 
And if he chooses to build a house caleu- 
hod to at 6 Ganene renee aay eee lease, who 
has the right to prevent him ? 

There is no compulsion about the matter,—it is all 
fectly voluntary on his part,—he can either take the 

or let it alone. It is not question of if you do not accept 


y 
be cut off, but the probability is that if he do not 
ge ye ONO . 
o! system ing & thing to 
deprecated, itis surely a great advantage, as it endiaan 
man to bi ret pe Append pe peng wee 
quarter, of what it would otherwise cost, as the is 
often the most expensive of the undertaking. 
The bigh price of , too, seems to be a grievance : 
however, is not the fanlt of the landowners, but the 
result of ® man chooses to give 





3; end if 
1,000, an acre, or 1001, foot, for his land,—again, I say, 
who has the right to prevent him ? < 6k. 





CHUROH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Esclusham (near Wreaham).—The church of 
the Holy ‘Trinity, Esclusham, sitoate about a mile 
and half from Wrexham, was for service 
on the 12th ult, The building consists of nave, 
chancel, north and south transepts, organ- 
chamber and vestry, with heating apparatus 
under the latter. Accommodation is provided 
for 350 worshippers. The walls and masonry 
generally are of local stone, the interior face being 
rough stuccoed. The paved floors in the nave, 
transepts, vestry, and bers are of 
blae and red Staffordshire tiles. The chancel 
is laid with Messrs. Maw & Co.’s encaustic tiles. 
The roof is open, of Baltic fir, stained, and 
covered with red and green slates. The style 
of the building is Early Geometrical. The 
fature extension of the charch will be effected 
by adding large north and south aisles, for which 
special provision has been made. The building 
is heated with hot water by Messrs. Jones & 
Sons, of London, and the reading-desk, lectern, 
and other articles of furniture were supplied by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, The 
general contractors were Messrs. Phennah & 
Davies, of Rhostyllen, whose contract was 
2,5411. Mr. J. E. Lash, of Wrexham, was the 
architect. 

Ponder’ s.end.—The memorial stone of the new 
district church of St. Matthew, Ponder’s-end, 
was laid on the 17th ult. by Mr. James Meyer. 
The present contract comprises the nave and 
north aisle only, with accommodation for 304 
adults and 38 children; a portion of the east 
end of the nave being appropriated as a tempo- 
rary chancel. The complete design includes a 
nave of five bays, with clearstory and north and 
south aisles, a north porch, a tower 20 ft. square 
and spire 140 ft. high, a south transept, apsidal 
chancel, and two vestries; the total ultimate 
accommodation being for 6530 adults and 60 
children. The amount of the present contract 
is under 4,0001., inclusive of all expenses except 
the site, which is a free gift. The walls are of 
rabble stone, faced externally with Kentish rag 
in random work; the dressings are of Bath 
stone; and the roof will be slated. The style 
adopted is thirteenth-century English Gothic. 
The architect is Mr. H. J. Paull. The contrac- 
tors are Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of Lambeth, and 
the clerk of works is Mr. H. Crocker. 

Nolton.—Nolton Church, Pembrokeshire, dedi- 
cated to St. Medog, and situated in a romantic 
glen on the shore of St. Bride’s Bay, was re-opened 
by the Bishop of Sr. David’s on the 13th ult., 
after restoration. With the exception of some 
small portions of the east wall of the chancel, 
and the south wall of the porch, which it was 
found absolately necessary to remove and rebuild, 
the old walls have been left standing. The 
interesting double-bell turret at the west end 
unfortunately leaned outwards very considerably, 
but, notwithstanding this, it was hoped it might 
have been preserved ; but the works incidental 
to putting the new roof over the nave rendered 
ite reconstruction unavoidable. It was accord- 
ingly rebuilt upon the former lines, and the old 
bell rebung. A new vestry has been built on 
the north side of the nave, the old north door 
being utilised as an entrance to it. New slated 
roofs, of increased pitch and of open timber 
work, plastered between the rafters, have been 

over the chancel and nave, the ridge 
cresting being of white ornamental Staffordshire 
tile, with corresponding terra-cotta crosses from 
Messrs. Johnson’s worke, near Burgess-bill, 
Sussex. The outside of the walls generally have 
been pointed and the inside plastered. A new 
encaustic floor has been laid in the chancel. 
The tiles, which are partly glazed in the 
Sacrarium, came from Messrs. Webb’s works at 
Worcester, and the remainder from Mr. T. Peake, 
of Tunstall, in Staffordshire. Substantial open 
seats have taken the place of the old pews, 
while the rickety western gallery, too dangerous 
to use, has been removed. A new pulpit and 
reading-desk are placed against the north wall. 
The present accommodation is for 111 persons, 
eighty-five of whom are seated in the nave. 
Originally the number was for only seventy-four 
irrespective of the gallery. The works have 
been carried out from the plans and under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. E. H. Lingen 


Barker, by Messrs. Jones & Jenkins, of Haver- . 


fordwest. 
Sandhutton,—A new church is at present in 
course of construction at the vil of Sand. 


hottop, near Thirsk, on the site of the old one. 
The old church of St. Peter had got into euch 
& dilapidated condition, and the walls in winter, 
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being of sandstone, became so saturated with 
the wet, that it had become totally unfit for 
worship, and it was deemed advisable, rather 
than restore the old building, to build a new 
oburch. The architeot is Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of 
Darlington, and the total cost of the rebuilding 
is about 8001, The old east window and one of the 
windows on the southern side of the chancel will 
be retained in the new edifice, which is expected 
to be completed in November. 


Miscellanea, 


Art on Sandays.—0On the question, “ How 
can Art be best introdaced into the houses of 
sons of ended. mene Te discussed at Aber. 
& paper was y"Mr. Mark H. Judge, 
of the Sunday Society, Loodop. In this ‘he’ 
said,—Is the best a! met made of the in- 
stitutions we now possess again, are the 
open, available for those of the community =a 
are not their own masters, at the most advan- 
tageous times and seasons? From experience 
Pomc wp st lg pom ghee 
ly, for ce convinced 
keen observers on the sub son thane few hours 








privilege of entering the tifal, artistic draw- 
ing-rooms, which art-galleries are, at the only 
time when they are free to leave their dark, 
dirty, sitting-rooms, or may be bed. 
rooms,—at the only time when the mind can 
escape from the chain of eordidness with which 
it has been securely bound during the week,— 
ani attempt to entertai® ® thought of anything 
approaching to art. The time when people, with 
few exceptions, are free from the engrossing 
cares of basiness, when their minds reds arated 
receive impressions that might brighten fature 
days, and ease the burden which so many have 
to carry through life, is the time of all others 
when museums should be o 3; and until 
such and similar places of a refining and elevating 
character are available during a portion of that 
most valuable time, the weekly day of rest, a heavy 
brake will remain upon the van of art-progress; 
the demand for art-work will rot increase, and, 
as @ Consequence, art will be too costly to be 
“ introduced into the honses of persons of limited 
income.” 

The Church Congress Hall, Croydon.— 
The temporary hall which bas been constructed 
for the Church Congress at Croydon, in the Fair 
Field, is 160 ft. in length, 90 ft. in width, and 
60 ft. high in the centre, its form being an 
oblong hexagon. It bas a gallery running round 
three sides, the fourth side being occupied by 
the platform. It is calculated to seat 3,500 
persons, but it is said that if packed an 
audience of 4,000 can assemble in it. There are 
seven entrances to the hall, four tothe galleries, 
and two to the platform. The sides and roof 
are match-boarded, and covered with felt out. 
side, the inside being hung with canvas. The 
platform represents a semicircle, and is raised 
about 4 ft. at its base. The structure has not 
been erected by an ordinary builder, but by the 
well-known drapery firm of Messrs. Whiteley & 
Co., of Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, who en- 
tered into the contract, as we are informed, 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. It 

that several builders, wko were desirous 

sending in tenders, stipulated for the insertion 

of aclause in thecontract, under which they would 
not have been held responsible for the completion 
of the buildiog within a given time, in the event 
of a strike taking The introduction of 
this clause is said to have been objected to by 
the committee, the consequence being that the 
several builders declined to tender. Subse- 
quently it appears that Messrs. Whiteley under- 


took the contract without the clause in question, | George 


and during the period of the erection of the 
several iogs, between 250 and 300 workmen 
have been engaged, under the personal superin. 


ee 


An Overhead Steam Tramway for Liver- 
pool.—At a recent meeting of the Mersey 
Docks Board, the Works Committee presented a 
favourable report on a project by Mr. Alfred 
Holt to construct a high-level railway along the 
line of docks, the road to be three miles 1,150 
yards in , and supported on iron colamns, 
and ied with nice stations. At present the 
traffic along the line of docks is very great, and 
it is anticipated that the overhead steam tram- 
way will not only relieve the street below, but 
will greatly facilitate business people in — 
from point to point. The estimated expense 
the scheme, inclading rolling-stock, is 146,000/. 
Plans were submitted to the Board, and Mr. 
Holt gave notice of his intention to move a 
formal resolution authorising the Parliamentary 
Committee to seek legislative sanction for the 


The Nottingham University Baildinge. 
The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the University buildings at Nottingham took 
place on Thursday, the 27th ult. The costof the 































































Crown Lands.—The anpual report o* 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues shows a still in- 
creasing product paid into the exchequer from 
the excess of receipts over expenditare. The 
amount was 375,000l. in the year ending with 
March, 1874; 385.0001, ia the year, 1874-5; 
895,0001., in 1875-6; and now, 410,0001. in the 
year ending last March. From these sums must 
be deducted the cost of the official establishment, 
voted annually by Parliament, and that dedoc. 
tion leaves the net income for the year 1876-77 
almost exactly equal to the 385,0001. which was 
granted on her Majesty’s accession as the civi' 
list proper, that is to say, without including the 
life pensions fur merit granted annually to the 
extent of 1,200). a year, and of course, without 
inclading annuities which have been ted by 
Parliament from time to time to mem of the 
Royal Family other than her Majesty. The 
Commissioners report that in the past year they 
have made purchases to the amount of nearly 
50,0001. for the investment of moneys derived 
from sales of estates which it was not desirable} buildings, inclading the land, will be 60,0001. 
to retain. The ‘purchase was that of a | Of this eum an anonymous donor has contributed 
freehold ground-rent of 1,1051. a year, charged | 10,000/., and the remainder will be found by the 
upon the building known as 65 and 67, Ludgate- | corporation, who have given the site. There 
hill, with the reversion to the building at the | will be lecture and class rooms for the promotion 
termination of the subsisting lease in 1955, and | of the Cambridge University Extension Scheme, 
for this the price paid (to the City Commis-| which, it will be remembered, was first incor- 
sioners of Sewers) was 28,3001. porated at Nottingham, which has since been 

Business Premises, Worcester. — New | carried out successfully in several centres of 
premises, for Mesers. Stallard & Sons, wine| industry. There will also be class-rooms, labo. 
merchants, High-street, Worcester, have lately | ratory, &o., for the use of the stadents in the 
been completed. The building is in the Italian | science classes in connexion with the local 
style, is divided into three floors. The| Mechanics’ Institution, as well as rooms for the 
material ased on the ground.fioor is Bath stone, | Free Library and the Nataral History Museum. 
the plinths and bases being of Forest of Dean | The architeets are Mesers. Lockwood & Mawson, 
stone, A central entrance gives access to the | of London and Bradford. 
various offices of the establishment, whilea side; Wew Charch at Battoo.—Ona the 20th ult. 
entrance forms the approach to the newly-/| the foundation stone of a new charch was laid 
arranged Masonic hall andchambers. Thewant/ at Rattoo, by Mr. Wilson Gun, D.L., in the 
of such a hall had long been felt in the city, bat presence of many of the parishioners, the Rev. 
no suitable place presented itself. Mesers.| Mr. M‘Ewen, vicar of Listowel, officiating. This 
Stallard have erected a hall, 40 ft. long by 21 ft. | buildiog, which has been designed by Mr. J. F. 
wide, Adjoining the ball is a dining-roow, | Faller, F.8.A., of Dablin, architect, is Gothic in 
admirably fitted up, and attached there are two | design, and will be composed of uncoursed rubble 
ante-rooms, with lavatory, &c, while beneath | masonry, with Portland stone dressings in the 
there are kitchens, wine-cellars, &0, The work | buttresses, tracery, mullions, &o., of windows. 
was execated by Mr. Thomas Collins, builder, of | The amount of the present contract, which does 
Tewkesbury, the carving being entrasted to| not include the tower or belfry, has been given 
Mr. H. Martin (Mesers. Martin & Emme, Chelten- | by Mr. Gan himself, and the site chosen is within 
ham), formerly of this city; the whole being | the shadow of the ancient round tower, still in 
carried out according to designs furnished by | a fair state of preservation, which is chiefly due 
Mr. Henry Rowe, architect. to the watehfal care of Mr. and Mrs, Gun, upon 

A Mayor of Oxford.—We record with| whose property this interesting monument 
unfeigned sorrow the death of Mr. R. J. Spiers, | stands. The erection of the new church has 
F.S.A., which took place on the 28th inst., at | been confided to Mr. A. Crosbie, of Tralee, Mr. 
Han in his seventy-second year. To| John Dooner being the clerk of works. 
many connected with Freemasonry, whether in| The Proposed Town-hall for Southamp- 
tenia or the Provinces, Mr. Spiers was well | ton.—The of the Public Offices Com- 
known, and he has been associated all his life,| mittee of the Corporation of Southampton to 
more or less, with artiste and literary men. As / erect a new Town-ball and Pablic Offices on the 
mayor of Oxford, some years ago, his long term Audit House site, at a coat of 15,000/., has been 
of office was a remarkable one. It has been stated rejected. At the last meeting of the Town 
that he entertained, daring that period, 30,000 | Council, Mr. Lemon, the surveyor, as instructed, 
persons, including all grades of his townsmen, | submitted plans and specifications, first for an 
and did much to bring together “town and | entirely new building, estimated to cost the above- 
gown.” With reference to this latter point, we | named sum ; and, secondly, an alternative scheme, 
remember hearing H.R. H. the late Prince Consort, whereby the present Council-chamber would be 
at one of the entertainments in Oxford during | retained, the estimate in that case being 14,0001. 
that time, say, “We want jast such a mayor | The committee approved of the former plan, and 
as Mr. Spiers in Cambridge.” Several of Mr. | the Council were asked to sanction it, Those in 
Spiers’s family, both sons and daughters, have | favour of the proposition were, however, few in 
commenced what promises to be an honourable | number, and an amendment waa carried to effect 
career in the field of art. alterations in the present offices “ a en 

Testimonial to a Borough Engineer.— | 3,0001., which, it is thought by the majority 
On the 29th ult. the leading officials of the | the Council, will satisfy all reasonable require- 

ion of Salford, the engineering staff, and | ments for the present. 

several others, met in the Council Chamber, at} A Large Stick.—There is at present to be 
the Town-hall of that borough, and presented | seen in the timber-yard of Messrs. M‘Kay & 
Mr. A. M. Fowler, who has succeeded to the| Milne, Hutcheon-street West, Aberdeen, one of 
post of borough engineer and town surveyor of | the largest blocks of mahogany ever imported 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with a tea service, con-|into this country. It has been imported from 
sisting of six pieces of silver plate, value 1071. | Tobasco, and at the one end it measures 7 ft. 10 in. 
The Town Cierk, in presenting the service, | in diameter, while at the other the measurement 
expressed his regret, on the part of the corpora-|is 4 ft. 6 in. As usual with mahogany logs 
tion, at Mr. Fowler leaving them. The New-| brought to this country, it has been squared; 
castle corporation were to be congratulated on | bat if it had been imported in its original form, 
obtaining his services. it would have presented a far larger balk. 

Memorial of George Stephenson.—At| Property in Brighton —Mr. Alfred Morris, 
Chesterfield, on the 17th inst., the Marquis of|clerk to the Guardians, states that the total 
Hartington will lay the foundation-stone of a hall | rentals of Brighton for the past half-year to 
to be erected in that town to the memory of | September 29th wereof the value of 652, 4001. 19s. ; 
Stephenson. The hall, which is from}the rateable valae, 519,3121. ; the 1s. poor-rate 
the designs of Messrs. Smith & Woodhouse, of| had prodaced 25,9651. 12s. ; there was due 
Manchester, will cost about 12,0001. It will be | 2381. 15s. 10d. ; and the whole collection would 
ueed for parposes of higher education, special | amount to 26,204/. 7s. 10d. ; the rateable value 
arrangements haviog been made for science and | of the Western district was 302,5611. 10s.; 





tendence of a practical builder, representing 
Messrs. Whiteley. 








art teaching. Eastern, 216,7501. 102. 
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Harry Hems, for George Oross, mason, whose Darnford £26 0 0 eek tL ane Ee ao 6 ene 

brave conduct in sa’ the life of a aoe —— 2-2 eS: T, HL &. (next week). 

workman we men some time ago. We Sohiater .. 178 0 0 ‘We are compelled to decline plinting out books and giving 
‘ will send the little total now in our hands to oor Ree eras ey eee 

Cross on receiving from his employer (in Exeter, by the mame and ‘i ae aan at com oe 
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of the site are not yet completed, as well as 
those for which the accounts are completed. 
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F i additi 
erences tevin, 
Staines & Son (accepted)............ 250 0 0 


For slterations to the Park-road Hotel, North End, 
ere Mr, H. RB. Cotton, archi- 
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la Arms, Collingwood- 
erty oe eel ge Mr. Edward 























architect 
_ 
secapepinosncnigtnens o £190 0 0 
es isi 0 
Salt 181 0 0 
For labour in the erection of six at Ha: 
grace bouthall’ Middlesex, for Mr F. Newell, 
Thomas Newell, architect :— 
8h £450 0 0 
J. Edwards 25 0 0 
G. Edwards 420 0 0 
jckabbedesctscbibencoosovbnaneomseiiess 385 0 0 
Atkinson (sccepted) ......... . 310 0 0 
For additions to St, Mark’s College, Chelsea, for the 
Rev, Canon Cromwell, Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, archi- 


tect :— ‘Z 
Bradley (accepted) 2... 207 0 0 


¥F ge neg gt ge ee gg err mmo | 
se, in Deaton Holme, Curiae Messrs. Hetherington 
"¥* ‘rmatrong (accepted) sabssvnorti £7,000 0 0 









































Accepted for alterations to and new shops, Corn 
Market, Penrith. Mosars, Hetherington & Oliver, archi- 
: Joiners Work, 
Richardson £400 1 8 
Plumber, , and Painter's Work. 
Porter & Dixon esce.cvesevveesens aoe 8.8.0 
For alterations to in Botchergate, 
Carlisle. ) oe eerndren Oliver, architects. 
Batey OR sibtita sain in ea 
Guiness & om women oe 0 @ 
Hill & Beaty 301 0 0 
For residence, stores, and for Mr. Tite. Mr 
Burgees J. Reeve, architect. (Resi- 
dence to be measured and valued) :— 
For Stores only. 
Saunders 4 :.3 
Butler 777 0 0 
Holdom 76410 0 
‘Webster 73% 00 
700 0 0 
oad 608 0 0 
Slade (accepted) .........ss000 642 17 ‘0 
at 








For the erection of stables at Monkham’s Hall, Waltham 
a BR. B. Colvin, Mr, John Hadson, archi- 
_ 
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CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.0. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 
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